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Smirnoff Vodka leaves you breathless 


The Smirnoff 100 Freeze : A sudden cascade of frigid Smirnoff 
over crushed ice. Only Smirnoff 100 is this clear, this clean. 

A little startling, like Siberian moonlight. Smirnoff 100 proof, 
choice of the czars. And still the driest liquor you can pour. 




(A tearful tale from the MONY file of frustrating cases) 


SAMSON: . . and, furthermore, let me 
tell you how strong I am. I killed 1,000 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. 
MONY MAN: Sir, the MONY actuarial 
tables show absolutely no correlation 
between strength and longevity. Un- 
expected things do happen, you know. 
Incidentally, have you seen the latest 
figures on chariot fatalities? Awful! 
Even with the new safety belts. 
SAMSON: Wouldn’t own one of today’s 
chariots. They don’t make them like 
they used to. Flimsy. No trade-in value. 
MONY MAN: Then you probably ride 
the public chariots. And when you add 
a mony Accidental Death Benefit 


clause, should accidental death occur 
as a result of riding as a passenger in a 
public conveyance, the benefits are not 
just double — but triple. 

SAMSON: Let’s get back to that tem- 
ple thing. You must admit the odds are 
pretty heavy against my being conked 
by a temple. 

MONY MAN: One never knows. 

Ed. Note: One does know today. Knows 
that, several years later, after being clipped 
by Delilah, Samson was conked by a tem- 
ple. And even though our MONY Man 
proved right, it pains us to relate that Satn- 
son left not one penny in insurance. Which 
brings us to the moral that follows directly. 


MORAL: 

The smart thing is to 
prepare for 
the unexpected. 

The smart way is with 
insurance from mony. 


MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 

Th« Mutual Lila Imuronco Company Of Now York 


Jeep 

The 2-Car Cars. 



Part Dan Boone. Part Don Juan. 


Jeep’ 
4-wheel 
drive. 



This 'Jeep' Wagoneer looks as much at 
home around the country club as it does 
around the campfire. It’s a great family 
wagon. Handsome. Sturdy. Roomy. 
Then, flip one lever into ‘Jeep’ 
‘4-wheel drive . . . you've got a different 
breed of car! Rough stuff? Rocks? Mud? 

Sand? Don’t worry. 4-wheel drive is 
standard equipment. So are chair-height 
seats and “picture window" visibility. 
Options include V-8. Automatic trans- 
mission. Power steering. The works. 

Test drive the 2-Car Cars at your 
‘Jeep’ dealer. And ask about resale 
value . . . ‘Jeep’ ruggedness never goes out 
of style. ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 
You've got to drive it to believe it. 

KAISER Jeep CORPORATION -o»<oo 0-0 
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Next week 

THE LOMBARDI LEGEND is 
put on the line as Vince leaves 
Green Bay to coach the hap- 
less Redskins. Bill Johnson 
examines Vince’s feelings 
about himself and his future. 

FROZEN SPEED is not a con- 
tradiction in terms when the 
world's best bobsledders con- 
verge on Lake Placid to de- 
termine who will be king now 
that Italy's Monti has retired. 

THE ROLLER DERBY rocks 
and whirs its way triumphantly 
across the country each winter, 
proudly indigenous and re- 
markably prosperous, though 
disdained by classic sports fans. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


As the late Dan Parker used to say in 
his late N.Y. Daily Mirror sports col- 
umn, "The customers always write.” 
Last year, for example, you wrote us 
3,000 more letters than you did in 1 967, 
telling us what you liked in the mag- 
azine, what you despised, how right 
we were, how wrong we were and where 
we could go. If you continue writing 
the way you did this January, we are 
going to drown in paper; the total will 
be more than double the 1968 record. 

Although only a scant dozen or so of 
these missives can be published in the 
19th Hole each week, a large, repre- 
sentative number is duplicated and dis- 
tributed in a weekly edition that is dis- 
tributed to the staff. Every letter is an- 
swered, too, most of them by three un- 
flappable young ladies — Lillian Wech- 
ter, Barbara Henckel and Maggie As- 
pinwall. The girls put in a fair amount 
of their time working out the answers 
to such questions as whether Bobby 
Hull can skate faster than Jim Ryun can 
run. They also settle bets and accept 
calls from bars, where, from time to 
time, discussions do become heated. 

What draws the most mail is, of 
course, the controversial, which is nat- 
ural enough, since sport itself is found- 
ed on controversy. Jack Olsen's series 
on The Black Athlete (SI. July I etseq.), 
for instance, produced some 1,200 let- 
ters, Anally rather evenly divided be- 
tween pro and con, and that is the most 
we ever got on one subject. The record 
for a single item belongs to Rita, the 
New Orleans stripper, who was shown 
balancing a couple of champagne glass- 
es on her exuberances because that was 
part of the ambience of the city in which 
the Sugar Bowl was to be played (SI, 
Dec. 23). Rita got us 892 letters at last 
count, most of them con. 

Among the regular, seasonal games, 
football inspires more letter writing 
than any other. College football pre- 
ponderates, clearly because there are 
so many more college than professional 
teams. Baseball and basketball are neck 
and neck for second place, but it is a 
rather poor second. Once, because we 


needed the space, we omitted the mast- 
head, which lists staff positions, and 
got one letter of complaint. 

Lots of letters require individual at- 
tention rather than form replies, like 
the one from the young lady with an 
RFD address who asked if she could 
be introduced to Joe Namath because 
life in her home town was simply un- 
bearably dull and she never got a 
chance to meet anybody interesting. 
Lillian and Barbara sent the bereft 
young woman pictures and articles 
about him, and they are her friends 
for life. Then there was the smart-aleck 
kid who wrote in that his teacher was 
crazy about Namath and would we 
please send him a picture of Joe so he 
could move up his marks a bit. He 
got it and we hope he is doing as well 
as he thought he would. 

Aside from forlorn maidens and un- 
scrupulous brats who go around brib- 
ing teachers, we get some pretty good 
stuff from the upper echelons of so- 
ciety. Bishop Gerald Kennedy of the 
Methodist Church, Los Angeles, for 
instance, wrote us that "Sports Il- 
lustrated is the best preachers’ mag- 
azine being published,” a thought that 
had not occurred to us. 

"Christianity," the bishop ex- 
plained, "looks upon life as a contest. 
St. Paul's words in / Corinthians 9:24- 
27 describe living as a struggle with 
something mighty important at stake. 
[You could look it up.] We strive for 
victory according to rules that were 
set down long before we arrived and 
will be in effect long after we are 
gone .... The preacher needs to be 
reminded of this, and that is why I 
urge all my ministers to take Sports Il- 
lustrated and read it right along with 
their Bibles." 
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The price 
of Old Ra 
isqi 

ordi 


Not too heavy, not too light. 

Old Rarity, the premium scotch 
that is flawlessly made, sensibly priced. 


Bottled In Scotland, Imported by Jules Berman & Assoc., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., Sole Distributor for U.S.A., Blended Scotch Whisky 86.6 Proof 


CHI 




^9K 




works even when 
you forget to 

« _ Say you forget your deodorant one morning. 

B B^P If you’ve been using Mennen Speed Stick regularly 

B B don’t worry. You’ll still have protection left over 
Wi%F^r B from yesterday to help you through today. 

Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds protection 
day after day. With regular use it actually 
builds up a resistance to odor. Enough to help 
keep you safe even if you’re occasionally forgetful. 


CH2 



Return a Hertz 
car in 25 seconds 
or less. 



-v-:- 



We know what it’s like to stand in line. 

We may not stand in line at Hertz 
counters, like you. But we’ve served 
our time in lines at airline counters 
and hotel counters, etc. 

And it is this knowledge that has 
led us to the invention of the Express 
Check-in. 

If you’re charging one of our 
Fords or other new cars, all you do to 
return it is write the mileage in the 
space provided on the rental enve- 
lope-we’ll check it for you later. Put 
the keys inside. Throw it on the coun- 
ter or give it to an attendant and run. 

The whole process takes about 
25 seconds or less. Which is 
very important if your „ , . 
plane happens to be taking neruz 
off in 25 seconds or less. 


Hertz 


The biggest should do more. 
It’s only right. 



jdes: KecfThNEyr M( 
Boy, Can'l Shake 
Set rou Flit, tic. 


Savings are off regular Club prices 
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& BRASIL '66 


DONOVAN 


STREISAND I 


PROCOL 

HARUM 

| Shine 


HOLDING COMPANY 
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CHEAP THRILLS 
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PRISON' 
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MARTY ROBBINS 

I WALK 
!>«•>,' ALONE 


GARY PUCKEn t 
THE UNION GAP 


THE 

DIMENSION 
Stoned * 
Soul ( 

Picnic 


Now you can save almost 50% 
on all the 
hit records J ® M 

you want I 

AND HERE ARE YOUR SAVINGS IN ADVANCE 

records 


if you join the Club now and agree to buy a record 
a month during the coming ten months (you'll 
have up to 300 records a month to choose from) 


w -plus 

FREE 

ALL-TRANSISTOR 














PERCY FAITH 


ANGEL OF THE 
MORNING 


SUPER SESSION 


DOLLY 
PARTON | 
HELLO. 
I'M OOLLV | 


SHADES OF 

DEEP PURPLE 


ROTARY 1 

CONNECTION 
> „ Aladdin J 
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JONES- 
GREATEST ! 


30 Great Hits By 
30 Great Country 


JOHNNY 

RIVERS 

Realisation 

Summer 
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LASI TIME AROUND ' 
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Nobody 
Me Cry 




JOHNNY CASH'S 

GAtATEST HITS. Vol I 


THE TEMPTATIONS 
GREATEST HITS 


RECORDS 


and The Singers 
honey 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST HITS 


SIMON l GARFUNKEl 


RAVI 

SHANKAR 
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Tops any record club offer 
ever made! 

Just think of it! Now you can get ANY 12 of 
the hit records shown here -all 12 for less than 
the price of one! That's right — if you join now, 
you may have ANY 12 of these records for only 
$3.98! What’s more, we'll even give you the 
attractive all-transistor radio shown at the left 
as a free gift! And all you have to do is agree to 
buy a record a month during the coming ten 
months. 

In short, within ten months you’ll have a 
sizable library of 22 records - but you’ll have 
paid for just half of them... that's practically a 
50% saving off regular Club prices — and you 
get a free radio besides! 

FREE MUSIC MAGAZINE. You'll have no prob- 
lem in selecting a record a month during your 
membership because each monthly issue con- 
tains up to 300 different records to choose 
from... hit albums from every field of music, 
.from scores of different record labels! You may 
accept the monthly selection lor the field of 
music in which you are mainly interested. . .or 
.take any of the other records offered. 

RECORDS SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, 
the Club will open a charge account in your 
name . . . you pay for your records only after 
you have received them. They will be mailed 
and billed to you at the regular Club price of 
$4.98 (Classical, occasional Original Cast re- 
cordings and special albums somewhat higher), 
plus a mailing and handling charge. 
.FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN. As soon as you com- 
plete your enrollment agreement, you will auto- 
matically become eligible for the Club's bonus 
plan — which entitles you to one record free for 
every one you buy. There are no ’’saving certifi- 
cates" to accumulate, no delays, no limitations 
— every time you buy a record, you get another 
one free! Under this plan you pay as little as 
”$2.86 a record (including all mailing and han- 
dling charges) for all your records. 

.SEND NO MONEY- MAIL THE CARD TODAY! 
Just write in the numbers of the twelve records 
you want, for which you will be billed only 
$3.98, plus postage and handling. Also indicate 
the type of music in which you are mainly inter- 
ested. Mail the postpaid card now! 

Note: since stereo records may now be played on mon- 
aural (regular high -fidelity) phonographs, and cost no 
"more than monaural records, all of your records will 
be sent In stereo. 


CRC Where smart buyers shop for hits! 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB SW)y. T & 


JIM NABORS SMb 
THE LORD'S PRAYER 










Because Lives Are Extraordinary 

each of us has hopes and dreams that are very special. It’s as if the best in 
all of us is searching for worthy expression. When you plan your Life 
insurance, you’re putting your future into one man’s hands. The men who 
represent us across the nation are chosen to play an important part in 
other men’s lives, because they know how important your future can be. 
They will match your finest hopes with their finest efforts. 


BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


Life / Health / Annuities / Pensions. Individual and Group 

Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 



SCORECARD 


TROUBLED OIL ON WATERS 

The oil-slick disaster off Santa Barbara 
has revived memories of the wreck of 
the Torrey Canyon two years ago, when 
100.000 tons of oil were discharged into 
the waters off the Cornish coast of Eng- 
land. Drastic efforts were made by the 
British to get rid of the runaway oil, in- 
cluding the application of vast amounts 
of detergent. 

Today the damaged beaches are clean 
again — but antiseptically clean. There is 
no oil around, true, but little evidence 
of life, either, except for green-brown 
algae that flourish on the rocks along 
the shore. The algae are ordinarily con- 
trolled by small marine creatures like 
limpets that live in the littoral between 
low and high tides, but these were killed 
ofT in the disaster and are only just be- 
ginning to reappear. It apparently will 
take years for the old balance of nature 
to be restored. 

The significant thing is that the cure 
was worse than the disease. That is, the 
detergents did much more damage to 
marine life than the oil did (birds, of 
course, were a different story; they were 
crippled and strangled by the oil). Al- 
though some marine breeding grounds 
were smothered and commercial fisher- 
men were hurt because their catch began 
to have an unpleasant taste, marine life 
in general was not grievously damaged 
by the oil. Vet it was all but destroyed 
by the detergents. Along the shore, for 
example, 75% of the limpets survived 
on beaches hit by oil, but less than 10% 
were left on those oily beaches that were 
cleaned. Limpets and the like normally 
restrict the green-brown algae to about 
28% of the rock surfaces along the Cor- 
nish beaches. On beaches that were dam- 
aged by oil but not treated with deter- 
gents, the algae have increased, but only 
to about 37% . On oil-damaged beaches 
that were treated, the algae population 
exploded and has spread to 86% of the 
rock area. 

A British ecologist said recently, ‘‘If 
there should be another Torrey Canyon- 


type disaster, we really mustn’t plaster 
detergent everywhere. When it does have 
to be used the affected areas should be 
washed down with sea water afterward.” 

Santa Barbara, please note. 

REAL TIGER 

Princeton beat Columbia a short while 
back in an Ivy League basketball show- 
down that aroused widespread interest. 
Late in the first half a phone rang on 
the press table in the Princeton gym, 
and a voice asked how the game was 
going. Told that Princeton had a three- 
point lead with a man on the foul line 
and two minutes to go in the half, the call- 
er asked if he could stay on the phone 
for a personal play-by-play until the 
intermission. 

“Sorry, we can't keep the line tied 
up like that," he was informed. “Why 
don’t you listen to the game on the 
radio?” 

“I can’t,” the fan said sadly. “I’m 
calling from Waco, Texas.” 

HOLY TOLEDO! 

Jones Junior High is the best junior high 
in Toledo, as the old song says, and the 
Toledo Junior Blades are the best junior 
hockey team in the International Junior 
Hockey League. When regular-season 
play ended last week, the Junior Blades 
had a record of 24 wins, no losses and 
no ties, and they had scored 257 goals 
(the three other teams in the league com- 
bined scored only 285) to their oppo- 
nents' 49. Toledo’s average winning score 
was a walloping 1 1-2. 

All of which, evidently, was extreme- 
ly frustrating for Mike Mackintosh of 
third-place Dayton (eight wins, 15 loss- 
es. one tie). Although Toledo had six 
of the top 10 scorers, there was Day- 
ton’s Mackintosh in second place, and 
he was first in actually putting goals 
into the net (54 of his team’s total of 
94). Mike also led the league in penalty 
time, with 139 minutes in the 21 games 
he played. The top penalty total in the 
National Hockey League after more than 


50 games this season was only 156 min- 
utes, which means that on a percentage 
basis Mike Mackintosh is twice as mad 
as the maddest man in the NHL. 

Sounds like a natural for the Boston 
Bruins, doesn’t he? 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 

We have been up to our cars in arti- 
ficiality lately. We have had nylon-bub- 
ble field houses, AstroTurf and Tartan 
Turf fields, dyed golf traps and plastic 
weed beds. Now we have waterless boats. 
The hit of the London Boat Show this 
winter was a thing called the Power- 
Rider, built by Redifon Air Trainers, 
Ltd. It looks like a full-sized outboard 
motorboat, but it is actually a complex 
electronic toy controlled by a minisized 
analogue computer. It is a sort of super 
maritime version of those little mockup 
automobiles in amusement parks, the 
ones you have to steer over a filmed high- 
way that comes at you on a movie screen. 
Instead of a highway, the Power-Rider 
faces a screen filled with a watery race- 
course, complete with straightaways and 



curves and stretches of rough water. As 
you drive the course you get all the “big 
kick” sensation of powerboat racing — 
noise, speed, roll, pitch and planing or 
buffeting if the throttle is not reduced 
at the proper times. Throughout the ride 
you are serenaded by the sound of a 125- 
hp Mercury engine roaring out of two 
loudspeakers in the stem. 

The ride, we are told, can be so rough 
that safety harnesses must be worn, and 
it is further reported that the experience 
is so true to life that some people get 
seasick. The Power-Rider apparently has 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 



One foreign visitor's 
most unforgettable 
American memory 
might easily be you. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

An Agency of the 

US. Department of Commerce 




Your choice! They both play 
Shakespeare clubs and balls. 


Steel, aluminum or fiberglass. We make clubs to 
touring professional specifications, and we make 
them out of all three shaft materials. Nobody else 
does. If you want a real choice in quality clubs and 
balls, choose Shakespeare, 




LION'S 

SHARE OF 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
READ 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


achieved some sort of synthetic first: all 
the disabilities and none of the plea- 
sures of boating. 

ZATOPEKS FATE 

During the tragically brief period of free- 
dom in Czechoslovakia, Emil Zatopek, 
the remarkable distance runner who won 
four gold medals and a silver at the 
1948 and 1952 Olympic Games (includ- 
ing a unique 5,000- 1 0,000-marathon 
sweep in 1952), spoke out with startling 
candor about the restrictive conditions 
that had hitherto prevailed in his coun- 
try (Scorecard, July 29, 1968). When 
night fell again in Czechoslovakia in Au- 
gust, little or nothing was heard about 
Zatopek. But a recent copy of a Czech 
weekly magazine called the Reporter car- 
ried a letter from Ludek Pachman, a 
noted chess player and mathematician, 
protesting Zatopek’s demotion from the 
defense ministry to a post as assistant 
coach of an army track team in Prague. 
Pachman wrote: “I think many people 
in this land will agree that such status 
for a man who belongs to the most fa- 
mous figures of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is our joint shame, and I do not 
intend to bear this shame without 
protest.” 

Long live Emil Zatopek. Long live 
Ludek Pachman. 

HOOKED HORN 

In Texas former college students are sel- 
dom referred to as alumni. They arc usu- 
ally called ex-students, or exes for short. 
When Steve Fleming, a sought-after high 
school halfback, was asked why he had 
finally settled on the University of Tex- 
as he explained that his father and moth- 
er had gone there, that a cousin had 
played football there and that several 
other relatives had attended the univer- 
sity. "I guess,” he concluded, ‘‘the ties 
of exes were upon me.” 

CONFRONTATION 

No sooner had Baseball Coach Charles 
(Bobo) Brayton of Washington State 
scheduled a “trim-in” to keep his play- 
ers, who began practice last week, from 
resembling one of those old House of 
David teams than English Professor 
Howard McCord retaliated in kind. 

"I am requiring male students in Eng- 
lish 452 (Creative Poetry) to allow their 
hair and/or beards to grow to suitably 
poetic lengths," wrote Professor McCord 
to the campus newspaper. The Daily 
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Evergreen. "By this 1 hope they will feel 
more deeply a part of American poetry, 
following the hirsute tradition of such 
poets as Walt Whitman, Ezra Pound, 
Allen Ginsberg. . . . 

"But," added Professor McCord, "I 
think Professor Brayton’s requirement 
is a dandy idea. I t’s a good device for cre- 
ating and reinforcing a positive im- 
age . . . and preparing his players for the 
demands of the professional baseball 
world." 

Coach Brayton was doubly pleased, 
first by the appellation of professor and 
second by the suggestion that his team 
had players with major league futures. 
He hustled over to McCord’s office, and 
the two, meeting for the first time, hit it 
off splendidly. McCord showed Brayton 
a copy of his latest book of poetry. Long- 
jaunes His Periplus, and Brayton prom- 
ised that his team would have a win- 
ning season. Then the pair posed ami- 
ably for photographers under a huge 
poster-photograph of Allen Ginsberg, 
with McCord, who had a rich growth 
of hair, holding a Louisville Slugger, and 
Brayton, whose head is as slick as a 
baseball, holding the book of poems. 

HIGH COST OF HURTING 

A recent article in Medical World News 
claims that medical expenses cost pro- 
fessional football teams more than $2 
million a year. The magazine says that 
last season a team spent between $30,- 
000 and S60.000 on hospital and doc- 
tors’ bills, $20,000 for medical and dis- 
ability insurance and $5,000 to cover 
the cost of tape, bandages and medi- 
cation for relatively minor injuries. The 
teams also have to buy and maintain 
therapeutic devices, as well as pay the 
salaries of team trainers. 

"Medical expenses are staggering," 
an NFL owner admitted, “but the big- 
gest expense is paying the salaries of in- 
jured players who cannot perform. It 
probably comes to something like $3 
million for both leagues." 

That seems high (every team would 
have to have an average of four $30,000 
players out of action in every game), 
but even so it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the overall cost of injuries 
(plus an occasional head cold) runs well 
over $100,000 a team each season. 

A rather depressing statistic, partic- 
ularly if you metamorphose the dollar 
signs into images of Gale Sayers being 
carried off the field, Larry Bowie being 
continued 
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| CAFSUl* WW 


Button upyour overcoat 
when thewindisfree. 

Take Contac foryourcold. 
You belong to me, 




SCORECARD continued 


AS PERSONAL AS 
YOUR OWN INITIALS 


Blm 

CROSS' 

SINCE <846 

America’s Finest Writing Instruments 
At Better Stores Everywhere 



No argument! They both play 
Shakespeare clubs and balls. 


Steel, aluminum or fiberglass. We make clubs to 
touring professional specifications and we make 
them out ol all three shaft materials. Nobody else 
does. If you want a real choice in quality clubs and 
balls, choose Shakespeare 



YOUNG 
CAR THIEVES 


NEED YOUR HELP 

DON’T GIVE IT 
TO THEM 

Lock your car. Take your keys. 




operated on for a blood clot on the right 
side of his brain, Les Josephson going 
out for the season with a torn Achilles’ 
tendon. 

Several studies of injuries are being 
made — with an eye to finding how 
most of them are caused and how 
they can be reduced in number and se- 
verity — but some pro football people 
have expressed little interest. “Football 
is a rough game,” said one owner, 
"but, heck, I lost more games to the 
Hong Kong flu than I did to brittle 
knee joints. What should we do — elim- 
inate tackling so that the fellows don’t 
spread germs?" 

This rather inane comment conve- 
niently ignores the central problem, and 
it also shows a certain insensitivity to 
the financial agony of stockholders. As 
one team physician remarked: “If the 
Neanderthals in this game turn their 
backs on research results, they're just 
begging to get clipped." 

NOT MY BAG 

For the rugged outdoor man. the Woods 
Bag and Canvas Company of Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. has developed a sleeping bag 
that costs $750. The bag contains 4% 
pounds of eiderdown, a cashmere lin- 
ing and a zip-in Hudson Bay blanket. 
The hood is mouton hide, and the ruf- 
fle around the hide is northern wolf. 

"We built it mostly as a show stop- 
per," said a man at the National Sport- 
ing Goods Association convention in 
Houston, "but we’ve sold a few. Most 
of them have been gifts to the man who 
has everything." 

Naturally. It's obvious that this is not 
the average hunter’s bag. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Howie Dallmar, Stanford basketball 
coach, on Lew Alcindor’s devastating 
length-of-the-court passes: "They're 
tough to stop. It’s like rushing the pass- 
er in football. You don’t know whether 
to go in after Alcindor or drop people 
back like linebackers to cover his 
receivers.” 

• A1 Davis, general manager of the Oak- 

land Raiders, the AFL’s Western Di- 
vision champions, after the pro football 
draft: "I'm not sure this socialized sys- 
tem is best. It doesn’t seem fair to pe- 
nalize a team for winning. If you can't 
win the championship, you’re better off 
doing what Buffalo did— finish last and 
get the first pick.” end 



WINCHESTER 

WORLD-WIDE 

ADVENTURES 


Safari year-round. Eleven countries. Scores of species: big game, 
plains game, birds. And one kind of safari: first-class. Seasoned 
pros behind you. Great cuisine in front of you. 

Send for full information, or see your travel agent. 

Winchester Adventures, Inc., Dept. SI-2, 100 Park 
Ave., New York. N.Y 10017. 




How would you like 
a head start in business 
every business day? 


Because you and your 
livelihood are not all stocks 
and finance and Wall Street. 
We're anything and 
everything that can affect you 
if you work for a living. 

The Wall Street Journal 
can give you a head start in 
business every business day. 
We do it better than anybody 
else. We've had a long 
head start. 

On most newsstands. Or 
a three-month introductory 
subscription, $8.50.* Write 
The Wall Street Journal, 
Department E, P.O. Box 300, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

The 

Wall Street 
Journal 

The national daily source 
of useful business news 





You come into the office, 
and almost before you've 
had time to hang up your hat, 
the race starts. 

And at the end of the 
long day, you think wouldn't 
it have been great if only 
you'd been a step faster, a 
step smarter all day long. 

It would have. It could 
have. 

The Wall Street Journal is 
a publication edited to 
deliver into your hands every 


business day all the most 
significant, the most useful 
news that the world's largest 
staff of business reporters can 
find anywhere in the world. 
Significant business 
information. Useful business 
information. Every business 
day. While it's still useful. 
While you can still read it, 
digest it and make your move. 
(That's why we're a daily. 

If you want to make today's 
decisions on last week's facts, 
you can get them elsewhere.) 

And let's set the record 
straight on one other thing. 
The Wall Street Journal is not 
— repeat, not— all stocks and 
finance and Wall Street. 




id Canada. 
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FOUR FOR THE BUNDLE 


Baltimore. Philadelphia. New York and Boston are tearing up the megalopolis with the tightest and most exciting race 
in pro basketball history. The stakes are as high as $10,000 per player for the ultimate winner by JOE JARES 


T he Eastern Division of the National 
Basketball Association, once the 
exclusive fief of the Boston Celtics, is 
caught up in the wildest championship 
race in its history ( see cover). The bat- 
tle is among Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and, of course, Boston — four 
teams playing superbly and packing in 
such big crowds that NBA attendance 
is up 12% over last year. Baltimore has 
a 4-1 record against Boston, Boston is 
whomping Philadelphia 4-2, Philadel- 
phia has beaten Baltimore three out of 
five and New York, currently the hot- 
test team in the league, has an edge over 
each of the other three. They are el- 
bowing each other out of the way like 
commuters on the Tokyo subway. 

In Madison Square Garden last Sat- 
urday night, before a sellout crowd of 
19,500, the New York Knickerbockers 
outscored San Francisco 15-0 in a third- 
quarter splurge and went on to their 
11th straight win, a club record, and 
20th straight at home. Before an equal- 
ly jammed house the previous Saturday 
night they demolished division-leading 
Baltimore with a similar spurt in the 
fourth quarter. 

But the Bullets refused to collapse. 
Playing in Baltimore's Civic Center last 
week, they won the fourth of their last 
five starts, all without the help of Cap- 
tain and All-Star Forward Gus Johnson, 
forced out for the rest of the season 
with torn knee ligaments. 


In Boston Garden, Bill Russell, who 
for one stricken moment thought he 
might be through for the year with a sim- 
ilar injury, returned after a week and 
played 45 minutes. Dragging his sore 
leg behind him, he led the defending 
champion Celtics to an overtime vic- 
tory over Philadelphia. 

In the Spectrum, earlier, Philadelphia 
beat New York in a double overtime as 
the 76ers’ Billy Cunningham, only the 
team’s sixth man last year, scored a ca- 
reer high of 44 points. 

All four teams are fairly certain to 
make the playoffs (starting the week of 
March 23), but the players have not let 
up. They want the prestige of first, or at 
least second, place and, more to the point, 
they want the cash that goes with fin- 
ishing higher. It is possible for each man 
on the team winning the playoffs to take 
home an extra $10,000. Fourth place, 
says the Celtics' John Havlicek, is to be 
sneezed at. “We have to play playoff 
ball right now. You don’t get a damn 
thing for finishing fourth except you get 
into the playoffs. A team splits up only 
$10,000 for finishing second.” 

With New York in second after last 
weekend, long-frustrated Garden habit- 


ues were treating Knick tickets as if they 
were fifth-row orchestra seats at Prom- 
ises, Promises. An estimated 8,000 were 
turned away from the Baltimore game 
and, despite the Great Snow Fall, 12,000 
souls mushed through unplowed streets 
to watch a midweek game against lowly 
Phoenix. The Knicks, 6-13 on Nov. 21 
and 38 of 46 since then, had become 
New York’s new in team. 

"The year before we got off to a bad 
start but then got to know each other,” 
says Guard Walt Frazier. “This season 
we came back and we were like strang- 
ers again. You’d have one guy working 
and four guys looking at him. We had 
numerous meetings to figure out what 
was wrong and we’d still go out and 
lose. Then we got confidence and after 
the trade we really got going.” 

The trade, which is talked about now 
almost mystically, sent Center Walt Bel- 
lamy and Guard Howard Komives to 
Detroit for 6' 7" Dave DeBusschere, and 
it might be remembered as the deal that 
decided the NBA championship. DeBus- 
schere gave New York an experienced 
and tough forward who could shoot, re- 
bound, run, play defense and think (he 
was Detroit’s player-coach at age 24). 

continued 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WAITER I00SS JR. 

Action in the Cast involved unexpected confrontations between Baltimore's Jack Marin (34) and 
New York's Nate Bowman (17) and the expected from Willis Reed, guarding Archie Cla'k 
(71). Billy Cunningham is involuntarily down and Boston's John Havlicek is voluntarily resting. 





THE FURIOUS FOUR continued 



Beginning a deadly two-on-one fast break 
against the 76 ers, Don May of New York (left) 


His presence allowed Forward Willis 
Reed to move over and resume his for- 
mer identity at center, where he was run- 
ner-up as the NBA rookie of the year 
four seasons ago. 

"It’s like being in a foreign country 
for a long, long time and then coming 
back to your old home town,” he says 
joyfully. 

Team Captain Reed, sticking almost 
exclusively to his left-handed jump shot 
in the key. leads the Knicks in rebound- 
ing and scoring. Forward Bill Bradley 
and Guard Dick Barnett arc two of the 
NBA’s finest shooters, but the chief chal- 
lenger to Reed for supremacy among 
the Knicks is the second-year guard, Fra- 
zier, who leads the team in assists, av- 
erages 16 points a game, brings the ball 
upcourt and usually defends against the 
opposition’s toughest backcourt man. 

"Right now,” says Reed, "I don’t rate 
but one player over him, and that's Os- 
car Robertson. There’s no guard in the 
NBA I’d rather play with than Walt." 

Frazier played probably his finest 
game as a pro Saturday night against 
San Francisco. He stole the ball eight 
times, scored 24 points, took 14 rebounds 
and had 13 assists. In the third quarter, 
when New York went from four points 
behind to 1 1 points ahead, he stole the 
ball three times, blocked a shot and 
scored nine of his team's 15 points. 



whips the ball past defender Matt Guokas ( 14) moving all alone under the basket — who leaps 
to Knicks' newest star, Dave DeBusschere — high at Madison Square Garden for easy score. 


Winning so often, the Knicks are a 
loose, happy team of diverse parts. Fra- 
zier is probably the NBA's champion 
sleeper and when he is not in pajamas 
he sports clothes from the Bonnie and 
Clyde era, includinga wide-brimmed hat. 
Reed runs a basketball camp in the off 
season and gives promising black kids 
a free ride, always trying to influence 
them to get a college education. Brad- 
ley, the recipient of a big bonus after 
his scholarly Rhodes days, has been 
tagged Dollar Bill, without any apparent 
animosity intended. And Mike Riordan, 
whose main job is to go into the game 
at strategic times and foul somebody, is 
the “scum coach." This title derives from 
his practice of polling players after the 
game to decide who made the most atro- 
cious shot. The winner receives the myth- 
ical "scum ball,” the antithesis of pro 
football's cherished game-ball award. 

"The most important factors concern- 
ing New York are their momentum and 
their attitude,” says Detroit Coach Paul 
Seymour. "Take Bradley, for instance. 
A few days ago he was so sick he was 
throwing up all over the place, but he 
stayed in the game. When you're los- 
ing, the first little bump and everybody 
wants to get out, to rest, to save him- 
self for something else. The Knicks have 
not only got some fine talent, they’ve 
got a great attitude.” 


Since injuries have taken away For- 
wards Cazzie Russell and Phil Jackson, 
they need that proper frame of mind. 
The frighteningly thin bench consists of 
three rookies, two of whom do not play 
much, and Center Nate Bowman, an ex- 
pansion-team castoff. When they work 
out at Lost Battalion Recreation Cen- 
ter in Queens, they do not even have 
the 10 men necessary for a scrimmage. 
It follows that if any starter, and par- 
ticularly Reed, gets into foul trouble the 
Knicks will be lucky to win. So far ev- 
erybody has managed to keep his foul- 
ing at a minimum and his playing time 
at a maximum. But under the extra strain 
of the playoffs the Knicks might not be 
so fortunate. 

Philadelphia really has no business be- 
ing in the race. The 76ers traded Wilt 
Chamberlain, the greatest scorer and sec- 
ond-best rebounder in the history of the 
game, to the Lakers, and their fine coach, 
Alex Hannum, switched over to the 
ABA. Then in December 6’ 9" Lucious 
Jackson, Chamberlain’s burly replace- 
ment, went out with an Achilles' ten- 
don injury and it seemed time to deflate 
the basketballs and disband. Yet, there 
stands Philadelphia right up near the 
head of the class and attendance at the 
Spectrum is running about 2,000 a game 
ahead of last season. If high winds 
do not damage the Spectrum’s roof 
continued 
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THE FURIOUS FOUR continued 


again, the lid might be blown off by 
sheer fan enthusiasm. 

“After Wilt was traded, the best the 
papers could say was we’d be a more ex- 
citing team without him," says Billy Cun- 
ningham. “That's like somebody fixing 
you up with an ugly blind date and then 
trying to hide what a loser she is by say- 
ing she's a great dancer.” 

The main reason for the 76ers’ sur- 
prise success is Cunningham, the brash 
forward from Brooklyn who is known 
as The Kangaroo Kid or just Kang. He 
is only 6' 6", a sapling in a courtful of 
redwoods, but he is the team leader in 
rebounds and 10th in the NBA. That, 
he says, is what comes of growing up 
practicing on playgrounds with guys 
nicknamed Airplane, Helicopter and The 
Elevator Man. 

Operating last season as one of the 
league's best sixth men, Cunningham 
scored 19 points a game. Now, as a start- 
er (and an All-Star pick), he is aver- 
aging almost 25, some baskets coming 
on the long jump shot he has perfected 
since his college days at North Caro- 
lina but most coming in heavy traffic 
close to the hoop. He loves to free-lance 
and is much more effective now that 
Chamberlain is not clogging up the key. 

“You can’t really stop him, he takes 
bad shots,” said an Eastern Division op- 
ponent. “I don’t think he can make 'em 
when you’re not on him. He needs con- 
tact. He likes to go down the middle or 
across the middle, sort of like Elgin Bay- 
lor used to play — hanging up there and 
making shots under his arm and every 
which way." 

"I wasn’t too good at outside shoot- 
ing before I turned pro,” explains Cun- 
ningham, “because when I was learning 
basketball at home in Brooklyn we al- 
ways played outdoors. Nobody shot 
jumpers much because you had to know 
where the wind was blowing from and 
compensate for it. Mostly it was a driv- 
ing game.” 

Not only does he rebound and score, 
but he officiates, too. Many NBA play- 
ers grouse about decisions that affect 
them directly. Cunningham likes to get 
in a word or two or three on almost 
every play, even if he is a floor length 
away from the incident. If a fellow 76er 
is the victim of a foul, Cunningham of- 


Knlcks' Wall Frailer, who draws toughest de- 
fensive assignments, duels with Earl Monroe. 


ten makes the call before the referee 
has a chance to blow his whistle. In a 
game in New York he was, as usual, play- 
ing and officiating at the same time when 
Knickerbocker Coach Red Holzman, 
not having much luck with the refs that 
night, hollered in desperation, “Billy, if 
you're going to referee, how abcut call- 
ing them both ways.” 

Cunningham denies he deserves an 
honorary striped shirt, saying, with a 
touch of modesty, “I don't call three- 
second violations much." 

Philadelphia is not all Cunningham, 
of course. After General Manager Jack 
Ramsay reluctantly replaced Hannum 
with himself, he installed a full-court 
press that is feared all around the league. 
He decided to put Guards Hal Greer, 
Wally Jones and Archie Clark in at the 
same time, backed up by Cunningham, 
and the result was a sort of dash-and- 
scramble mayhem that helps make up 
for the rebounding strength that disap- 
peared with Chamberlain and Jackson. 

“1 figure with our speed and extra de- 
fense we can give away 10 rebounds a 
game and still win,” says Ramsay. "To 
do it we must force turnovers and then 
handle the ball well when we get it. So 
far, it’s worked." 

If Philadelphia has been surprising, 
Baltimore has been amazing. The Bul- 
lets finished sixth and last in the East- 
ern Division in '68, yet they have been 
first almost this entire season, upping 
their home attendance by nearly 3,000 
spectators a game. Those are solid fig- 
ures, unlike the questionable ones of two 
or three years ago when the club was 
using 50p tickets and other gimmicks to 
pump up the gate. 

The difference essentially has been one 
man, rookie Westley Unseld from Lou- 
isville. He is listed at 6'lVi", but he is real- 
ly not quite 6' 7', and even his own 
college coach thought he would have to 
play forward in the pros. So there he is 
playing the pivot for the Bullets and 
ranking fourth in rebounds in the NBA 
behind three guys 7' 1", 6' 9 Vi" and 6' 
9". And he probably already is the 
league’s best at taking down a rebound 
and whipping out a pass to start the 
fast break. 

“He's one of the most unselfish play- 
ers I’ve ever seen,” says New York's 
Reed. “Last year we outrebounded 
them, but this year they know if the 
shot is missed Unseld is going to be 
right on top of that ball. If Baltimore 


wins this thing, I think he should be a 
strong contender for most valuable play- 
er.” Baltimore had plenty of shooters — 
Earl Monroe, Kevin Loughery, Jack 
Marin but it needed a consistent board 
man and Unseld has been just that. 

Like Holzman at New York and Ram- 
say at Philadelphia, Baltimore Coach 
Gene Shue has done a good coaching 
job. His cleverest move, though, was 
catching on early that Unseld could do 
things he had no business even dream- 
ing about. Shue also wisely resisted trad- 
ing away reserve Forward Ed Manning, 
an eighth-round draft choice two years 
ago. Keeping him around paid off when 
Gus Johnson got hurt. 

Boston, uncomfortable down in fourth 
place, must worry about two specters 
sneaking up from behind, fifth-place Cin- 
cinnati and old age. John Havlicek in 
1962 was the last rookie of consequence 
to make the Celtics. Bill Russell is 35, 
Bailey Howell is 32 and hampered by 
an injury and Sam Jones is 35 and play- 
ing his last season. Still, all MVP talk 
about Reed, Frazier, Cunningham and 
Unseld aside, Russell is the man who 
could bring Boston back. After Russell’s 
magnificent posthospital game against 
the 76ers, Havlicek told The Boston 
Globe: “It's a damn shame you have 
to place so much of a load on one per- 
son. They keep saying this guy is the 
key, that guy is the key. There’s only 
one key — him [Russell] — and he’s only 
human, like everybody else.” 

If the standings stay as they are now — 
and the way things have been going that 
is not at all likely — first-place Baltimore 
will open the playoffs against third-place 
Philadelphia and second-place New 
York will meet the Celtics. If any of the 
seven-game series go down to the final 
game, the team higher in the standings 
gets that game on its home court. Tick- 
et windows up and down the megalopolis 
are sure to be mobbed. 

“We seem to be the team with the mo- 
mentum right now,” says the Knicks’ 
Frazier, doing a little analyzing between 
naps. “But Boston’s tradition is going 
to make them tough from now on — the 
pride of the Celtics. Unseld’s made a 
big difference in Baltimore, and Philly 
has Cunningham and that great press. 
Nobody’s really out of it. 

"Sometimes I sit down and try to fig- 
ure who I’d rather play in the playoffs, 
and I can’t honestly come up with a 
team." end 
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THE NEWEST SENATOR IN TOWN 


One would think that getting Vince Lombardi would be enough excitement, but last week Washington. D.C. learned 
that Ted Williams — terrible, wonderful Ted Williams — would be managing the Senators by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T he man who got Ted Williams up 
off his big fat tackle box and back 
into baseball where he belongs impressed 
Williams immediately as ‘‘the smartest 
man I ever met — a hell of a smart guy." 
(At the art of sizing up people Williams 
is a first-impressionist.) 

By securing the last of the .400 hit- 
ters for his Washington Senators, New 
Owner Bob Short in fact succeeded on 
a double piece of smart business: I ) he 
was able to talk Williams into managing, 
which no one else has been able to do 
since Ted quit playing eight years ago: 
and 2) he was able to talk Williams 
into managing the adynamic Senators, 
which no one would want to do with- 
out the kind of contract baseball man- 
agers never get. 

Where Williams showed smarts of his 
own was in demanding and receiving pre- 
cisely that: the kind of contract a base- 
ball manager never gets. The total pack- 
age is for more than SI. 5 million. The 
contract runs five years, at SI 00.000 per 
year in salary, but payment will be spread 
over a much longer period. He also gets 
a gift of stock and an option to purchase 
more after the fifth year, so that Wil- 
liams will wind up owning 10°, of the 
club. He is designated as a vice-president. 
He cannot be fired but he can quit. The 
relatively leisurely five years he has to 
build a winner is unheard of in baseball. 

Nevertheless, if after the first year Wil- 
liams decides he was right all along — 
that managing a baseball team is an ag- 
gravation beyond human endurance- 
then he can kick himself upstairs, to be 
general manager or to adopt whatever 
role he thinks would serve the club best. 
If he wants only to get back to his wife, 
small son and fishing boat on the Flor- 
ida Keys, he can do that, too. Short, in 
the meantime, was assured a quick re- 
turn on his investment. Right away he 
had a bonanza in publicity: a name for 
the deprived Washington baseball fans 
to feed on, a museum piece come to life, 
and probably the most important name 
in baseball for the season to come. He 
paid a giddy price to get it, but that in 


itself makes for better promotion than 
if he had shopped for a bargain. Short 
simply followed the Sonny Werblin hy- 
pothesis that a S400,000 quarterback is 
a promotional asset rather than a fiscal 
liability. In competition for the fans' 
dollar at home. Short had also at least 
equaled the coup of Washington Red- 
skin President Edward Bennett Williams 
in hiring Vince Lombardi. 

The Senators being as uncharismatic 
a team as there is in baseball. Short is 
banking that thousands will come out- 
home and away— just to see Ted Wil- 
liams manage. To see if he can manage. 
To see if he can keep his calm in the 
gale of a 10-game losing streak. Maybe 
to boo him if he can't. In Boston, Wil- 
liams had a few steady followers who 
paid their way into Fenway Park for 
the express purpose of booing him. 

Williams hated the boos and he re- 
acted to them, sometimes sensationally, 
and there was a history of heavily pub- 
licized encounters with the Boston press. 
As a player, however, he could lash back 
by hitting home runs; he could slay his 
critics with brilliance at the plate. He al- 
ways considered the manager’s job un- 
redeeming in this respect. He saw it, 
essentially, as a defenseless position. 
Years ago he turned down an offer to 
manage the Red Sox and declared that 
he coveted no other job. 

Indeed, until the last moment before 
yielding to Bob Short's advances, Wil- 
liams resisted the prospect of his ac- 
tually being Out There on the Field, 
out there where you "make a blunder 
and everybody in the whole damn world 
knows it. and there's no doubt I would 
make some blunders, no doubt about it 
at all." The night before he flew north 
to meet Short. Ted sliced into a thick 
rare steak he had grilled on the patio of 
a friend's house in Miami (he takes 
charge of barbecues) and said, "The one 
thing, the only thing, that could make 
me change my mind is m-o-n-e-y. I 
haven’t got it made yet. It may look 
like I have. I’m close but I'm not fixed 
financially. This might be the way. Let's 


face it,” he said, "there's a price for 
everything." 

As he examined his feelings further, 
however, it was clear — if not to him, 
then to his listener that money was 
not the only motivation. He said he 
had had fishing and hunting unlimited 
for the past eight years. As much as 
he loved the idyllic life he had fash- 
ioned for himself, it had amounted to 
an awful lot of time spent on his rear 
end. Baseball remained his first love. 
He had been only on the fringes of it 
for eight years — as a batting coach 
for young Red Sox players in the 
spring, a job he found increasingly un- 
rewarding. He had strong, intelligent 
opinions about baseball, about how 
to improve it. And he knew he had al- 
ways been able to establish a rapport 
with its players and he was wasting it 
all talking to the walls. “This may be 
my last real chance to get back into base- 
ball on my own terms," he said. 

By this time Short's campaign to win 
him was proceeding apace. First Short 
had called long distance from Minne- 
apolis, signifying his intentions. He in- 
dicated Williams could write his own 
ticket. Williams said he knew nothing 
about managing, he did not even know 
the players Washington had besides 
Frank Howard and a couple of others, 
and that he appreciated the offer but 
please try and get someone else. Then 
came a call from Joe Cronin, president 
of the American League and Ted's first 
manager in Boston. Cronin asked him 
to take the job. He said the league need- 
ed him. Baseball needed him. 

Short called again. He volunteered to 
hop into his Lear Jet and fly down to Is- 
lamorada to close the deal. Williams, 
resisting the hard sell, said that would 
not be necessary, that he had to go to 
South Carolina for Sears anyway, and 
if Short could meet him in Atlanta that 
would be fine. In the meantime, Wil- 

ln his first press conference as manager-to-be. 
Williams stuns newsmen with his affability. 
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liams called a Sears executive to apprise 
him of what was going on. His $100,000- 
plus contract with Sears— personal ser- 
vices, endorsements, etc. —requires 
around two months of his time per year, 
and both he and the company value it 
highly 

Short and Williams met at the Mar- 
riott Hotel in Atlanta and talked through 
dinner. Short told him he had seen 
him play as a boy in Minneapolis in 
1938. He said he had worn holes in 
his pants sitting on the bleachers watch- 
ing Ted hit. They talked into the 
night. The next day Short flew Wil- 
liams on to South Carolina. Short 
had won his point. ‘‘A self-made man," 
said Williams. "A smart man.” 

When Williams returned to Miami he 
was abubble with ideas, ‘i guarantee 
you we will win more games." he said. 
The first thing he wanted to do was 
move the fences in. "Maybe it will mean 
we will lose 7-6 instead of 2-1,” he said. 
"But at least it will be more exciting." 


Short said he liked the idea. Williams 
said he was going to take a hard look 
at the background in D.C. Stadium. He 
said background can ruin hitters. 

At Miami International Airport he was 
met with his first press conference. He 
still had not signed a contract, there be- 
ing a few details remaining unsettled, nor 
had he signed it by week’s end, but his 
enthusiasm left little doubt that he would 
become manager. The press conference 
was an acid test, and he handled it flaw- 
lessly. He gave the writers as much time 
as they wanted, and gave the stragglers 
extra time. He seemed to enjoy himself. 

He said the most important thing he 
could do as a manager was to get his play- 
ers "wanting to win." He was asked if 
he realized that great hitters like Horns- 
by and Cobb could not cut it as man- 
agers. He said he knew it, sure, “and they 
were great baseball minds. But they 
were not yes men." 

He said he did not expect any trou- 
ble with the Washington press. He knew 


many of them from years past and they 
always had good relations. "There was 
only one little town I had trouble in," 
he said. 

“Yes, and what are you going to do 
when you get to Boston?" a reporter 
asked. "Hide in the dugout," he said. 
A television sportscaster said he was 
amazed. "I can’t get over how charm- 
ing you are. Bush, this is so unlike you," 
he needled. 

"Baloney,” said Williams, raising his 
voice but grinning. "That just goes to 
show how little you know me." 

Outside, Williams rented a car and 
pointed it south. "How is that?" he said. 
"Handled that without a hitch. I'm not 
worried about the press a bit. I’m not 
going to have any trouble in that de- 
partment." He said the thing for him to 
do now was to go on a little diet and 
take off some of that stomach that had 
been accumulating for eight years. He 
wanted to look good when he got back 
in uniform. end 
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Old Shoe Just as Good as New 



Willie Shoemaker had won $40 million, including 79 
$700,000 stakes, when he was thrown from his horse 
on Jan. 23. 1968. The fall broke his right leg. and it 
took 13 months of healing and therapy before he came 
back last week at Santa Anita. *7 was a little wobbly 
until / got into the gate. " he says. " and then / relaxed. 
My leg doesn't hurt. I'll be back to normal in a week. ” 
He looked normal on Tuesday. He had three mounts, 
none of them the favorite, and won with all three. 
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AN 

INFALLIBLE 
REVELATION 
BY THE POPE 
OF SKIING 


First he taught the world to wiggle on skis— but now 
Professor Kruckenhauser has discovered a better way: 
go wide-stance and whoop it up like all the kids do 

by BOB OTTUM 


T he one fact we all refuse to face 
about learning to ski — forever turn- 
ing our well-tailored, strelch-pantsed 
backs on it — is that it is easy. Easy. 
There you have it, out in the open at 
last. There is really nothing tough about 
skiing. There has been nothing tough 
about it from the beginning and, if she 
could find a pair of bifocal goggles, your 
grandmother could ski the Valluga. Just 
a touch of Hacker here and there, a lit- 
tle bit of the old Schwups Schwups and 
she could make it from the top of Aus- 
tria to the bottom. The thing is, anyone 
can ski anyplace, which is exactly what 
this old man has been saying for years. 
And at last, glory be, the world is start- 
ing to listen to him. 

He is Austrian, of course, and he lives 
in a beat-up pink stucco barracks on 
top of the Arlberg Pass. For 35 years 
St. Christoph has been a Mecca for stu- 
dent instructors, those crazy people who 
want to learn how to teach other peo- 
ple to ski, and they have struggled up 
the pass to get the word from the old 
man. It has to be a labor of love, for 
once they get there he books them into 


a tiny room that smells of boiled cab- 
bage, he barks at them, belittles them, 
browbeats them, orders them around like 
an old general, pounds their psyches full 
of dents, rearranges their personalities 
and teaches them to ski. When they leave 
to go back down into the valley they 
are perfect. The name Professor Stefan 
Kruckenhauser leads all others in ski 
instruction; he is to the sport what Sig- 
mund Freud, a countryman, was to the 
shrinking of heads. 

Kruckenhauser did not invent skiing, 
although some of his disciples will dis- 
pute even that point. But he was one of 
the first men to figure out what prin- 
ciples made it work, sometime back in 
1932-33. If he could patent all the in- 
novations he has made since that time, 
legally put his name on them and sell 
them, he would be richer than J. Paul 
Getty. But that does not bother him. 
Getty has his oil, which is not very ro- 
mantic stuff, and the professor has his 
mountaintop and an amplified mega- 
phone to yell through. The professor 
has a kingdom. 

It is particularly fitting, now that he 


is 64 and still teaching, that suddenly 
more and more people are starting to 
listen to him about skiing being easy. His- 
tory will note that this new wave of re- 
spect began last year with two events: 
1 ) the successes of the French and Jcan- 
Claude Killy, whom the professor def- 
initely did not invent, and 2) Kruck- 
enhauser's dramatic appearance at the 
1968 Intcrski congress last spring in As- 
pen, Colo, with a movie that shows what 
he did discover. 

Skiing professionals have the tendency 
to make their sport sound mysterious, 
full of weightings and unweightings and 
secret rotations of shoulders, knees and 
backsides. Five minutes with an instruc- 
tor usually convinces any beginner that 
he will never make it. Nonsense, the 
old man told the congress. Look: Killy 
skis in the simplest style possible, right? 
He also skis well. Don't all racers ski sim- 
ply? And then the professor unpacked 
his film and showed the delegates from 
19 nations the shots he had taken of a 
gang of raggedy Austrian kids who had 
never skied before. And there they all 
were: all spraddle-legged, holding their 
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arms way out, turning where they want- 
ed to turn on the hill — all skiing and 
having fun. This, said Kruckenhauser, 
is what I have been trying to tell you 
all along. These are my Stemmkinder 
(the stem-turn kids). And my Schwups- 
kinder (the oops-turn kids). Kids don’t 
ski with their legs together; they ski 
with them apart. They ski this way be- 
cause this is all they know. Now then. 
If we can only get our instructors to 
forget everything and ski simpler, ski- 
ing as a sport is suddenly available to 
everyone. In brief, we should all learn 
to ski like the kids. 

The film frankly shocked the Interski 
congress and started an argument that 
is still raging. But it also started a mi- 
nor revolution in ski instruction that is 
catching on more and more this season. 

Back in his mountain hideout a cou- 
ple of weeks ago the professor sat down 
and explained the whole thing. He did 
not give an interview. Nobody interviews 
the old man — they get what turns out 
to be a kind of audience. He strides in, 
three-quarters of an hour late, sits down 
and orders a slivovitz. Everything that 


follows is a monologue, a one-man show 
punctuated with frowns, scowls, smiles, 
wide sweeping gestures of the hands and 
periods when he suddenly jumps up 
from the table, almost knocking over 
the glass, and demonstrates by jumping 
up and down. 

Kruckenhauser has a beige, wind- 
burned face, deeply lined and creased 
like a relief map of the Tyrol, a nose 
like a baked potato and tufts of white 
hair puffing out just above each ear. At 
the start of our “interview” he looked 
around the room and then leaned across 
the table as though he were about to de- 
liver the secrets of the Austrian atomic 
bomb. “Now then,” he growled. “Un- 
derstand all that I am about to say. Get 
it right.” 

In a way, the professor began, all this 
ruckus about the new method of wide- 
stance skiing is all his fault. It is clear 
that this theory pleases him immensely, 
and anyone who does not agree can quit 
skiing and take up raising pansies. 

First off, he had started skiing at 18, 
back in 1923 when hardly anyone taught 
anyone — people just hauled off and 


skied. But that was not enough. Kruck- 
enhauser was a student of gymnastics, 
and part of his studies at the University 
of Vienna centered on the theory of 
movement. “I got to know about ski- 
ing," he said. “I was so fascinated by it 
that I became a crazy ski fan. And while 
I got interested in skiing as such, I also 
got interested in the question, ‘How does 
it work?’ I became a movement theo- 
retician.” He figured out all the move- 
ments by applying what he learned from 
photography, which was his other great 
love. And Kruckenhauser, who is prob- 
ably the world’s first serious ski pho- 
tographer, began to prove with his pic- 
tures what made skiers work. 

The Kruckenhauser now-you-scc-it, 
now-you-do-it method took shape from 
1934 to 1936 but became even clearer 
after 1950 when, for one thing, pho- 
tography got a bit better. "The study 
of movements took a long time,” the 
old man says now. “One person does it 
this way, the other does it that way. 
You have to establish a real basis. There 
can’t be any variations.” By 1934 Kruck- 
enhauser had become both a gymnastics 

continued 
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KRUCKEN HAUSER continued 


professor at good old Vienna U. and a 
member of the national board that con- 
ducts the exams for ski instructors. “As 
a professor at the university I had a 
little money and a lot of enthusiasm," 
he says. "Now I have even less money 
and more enthusiasm.” Still, the Kruck- 
enhauser thing caught on. 

“But the real breakthrough for us here 
in Austria came after the Second World 
War," Kruckenhauser says. “Austria 
was kaput. We were hungry. We start- 
ed to examine everything from the be- 
ginning. Everything was a question 
mark. The time after a war is always a 
very good time. We looked into a mir- 
ror and said, 'How lucky I am to be 
alive.’ ” And as a result of this exam- 
ination, in 1955 the old professor 
changed the shape of the ski world with 
a new look. 

Kruckenhauser introduced an entire 
new style of skiing, a legs-together, wrig- 
gly, snakelike way of going down the 
hill, using hip movement and heel thrust 
from the waist down. He called it Wed- 
eln — literally, wagging the tail — and it 
swept the world like no other form of ski- 
ing before or since (SI, Nov. 25, 1957 et 
sec/.). Americans called it parallel — not 
very romantic of the Americans— and 


other countries called it other things, 
but Wedebt was the in thing. For the 
first time the new style brought grace 
and elegance into the sport. Everybody 
wedeled. Well, that is everybody who 
could already ski. Instructors all wed- 
eled. and students everywhere thrilled 
to the sight. But the thing is that very 
few good skiers could wag their tails 
properly, and very few beginners could 
wag their tails at all, being preoccupied 
with the more basic business of just 
standing up. Wedebt is a tricky busi- 
ness, only for the supplest. And after a 
few years it was clear that Kruckenhauser 
had created a monster. 

Having finished a second slivovitz, 
which is a sort of transparent dynamite, 
and switched over to a very dry Gibson 
on the rocks, the old man tells what hap- 
pened next: “Skiing with your legs to- 
gether is a stylish thing, a fashionable 
thing, because it is beautiful. But it has 
nothing to do with efficiency or econ- 
omizing. That is why neither the chil- 
dren nor the racers ski that way, nor do 
the millions of people who ski only oc- 
casionally, the Sunday skiers. In track 
and field, for instance, it is only time 
that counts. And there is no fashionable 
form of swimming. But skiing the 



SHOOTING MOVIES OF KIDS. THE PROFESSOR PROVED HIS POINT: SKIING 


IS EASY 


Wedebt looks great. I would be a fool 
if I said I didn’t want this skiing fashion 
— this dance on skis. I am very pleased 
that people want to ski elegantly, but it 
is wrong for the beginner and wrong 
for the Sunday skiers. It also is com- 
pletely wrong for those who want to be- 
come racers. And children don’t ski like 
this . . ." Kruckenhauser held his hands 
togethei, palms out. “They ski like this.” 
He held his hands far apart. 

But when Kruckenhauser published 
the official Austrian book on skiing in 
1957 he did not mention that part. “I 
did not dare to add the pictures which 
would show the beginner in this wide- 
stance, because at that time everybody 
wanted only to ski parallel,” he said. 
“I told my ski instructors, "You will 
have to ski more simply for the begin- 
ner.’ But it didn’t help. Now, I knew 
that I had to start a crusade, that I had 
to fight when I didn’t even want to fight 
myself, to fight my own elegant style. 
And then I found the proof 1 needed in 
the children. I filmed children and I said, 
’Look at this. They can’t ski any other 
way.' I had known it long before I used 
children for my demonstration, but no- 
body believed me then." 

Ski instruction, that insular world, has 
not been quite the same since. Not only 
did Kruckenhauser bring his film to the 
Aspen congress, he brought along nine 
little apple-cheeked Austrian waifs who 
got out on the hill and wide-stanccd ev- 
erybody to death, turning easily and 
whooping it up. Those who did not be- 
lieve the old man had only to go out on 
the hill and look at Kruckenhauser ’s 
Kindergarten. 

Kruckenhauser leans back at the ta- 
ble in St. Christoph and lights up a cig- 
arette, his first in months. "The reac- 
tion at the congress was shock," he says. 
"But those delegates who think — and 
there are quite a few who do— said, ‘This 
is very interesting. We want to try it. 
We believe this is a true reform of the be- 
ginner's training.' ” The professor puffed 
out a cloud of smoke and smiled slight- 
ly. Then he got in his little dig: “It was 
not a shock to the French, of course. 
The French were never very interested 
in the elegant style of skiing. Even a 
French skier who is not very good likes 
to feel like a racer. 

“If you watched the piste here on a 
Sunday afternoon and looked at all the 
Sunday skiers, you would experience 
their enthusiasm and the fun they have 
continued 
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KRUCKENHA USER continued 


when they ski. Eighty percent of those 
skiers ski wide-stance. Even those who 
ski parallel keep their skis apart. But 
the majority of ski teachers don’t know 
anything but this elegant style and they 
used to force the poor beginner to learn 
it in their way. And the beginners did 
not make any progress.” 

Well, they will now. It seems clear 
that the old man has done it again: 
touched off another revolution in ski in- 
struction. People are already adopting 
their own names for it in various na- 
tions. In the United States they are al- 
ready complicating it, which figures. But 
it is still the old man's game: ski like 
the kids do it. Wide-stance it up a bit 
and have fun. Look a little sloppy if 
you must, but get those legs apart and 
keep your balance. 

The wide-stance will carry one through 
ski life, through the beginning seasons, 
even into the portly years when one is 
what the professor calls “shaped by pros- 
perity.” Wide-stance builds confidence, 
and if one still wants to look slavishly 
stylish he can later take lVedeln lessons. 

And in Austria, that great snowy fac- 
tory of ski instructors, the old professor 
has added a few touches all his own, 
which Americans might well copy. From 
the wide-stance, arms-held-out start, be- 
ginners slip into a little thing called the 
Hacker — not to be confused with some- 
one who plays golf poorly. It is pro- 
nounced “hock-ah” and is simply a 
quick heel thrust to the downhill side 
to bring the skier to a virtual stop. Once 
almost stopped, it is easy to jump around 
into a turn, however sloppily. And if 
that does not seem easy — and one must 
never worry about it — there is always 
the downhill stem, in which one stems 
the downhill ski just before going into 
a turn and then turns. 

Kruckcnhauser’s kids who do the 
Hacker well are called the Schwups- 
kinder, which really means something 
like the oops-kids, and the movement is 
just about what it implies. The Hacker 
is the first move of a Schwups. First the 
heel thrust, then the little jump and then, 
oops, the skier is suddenly going nicely 
around the turn. 

And, as a final touch, Kruckenhauser 
recommends keeping beginners on short 
skis until they have got the idea and 
have decided that this game can really 
be fun after all — something nice in 1.50- 
meter skis for ladies and 1.70 for men. 

And lest anyone think all this sounds 


too easy, that Kruckenhauser has gone 
and uncomplicated a sport that likes to 
feel exclusive, remember all those Aus- 
trian ski instructors. They still are la- 
boring up that Arlberg Pass to study at 
the master’s feet. As chairman of the na- 
tional Austrian ski instruction plan the 
old man certifies 150 to 200 new teach- 
ers a year and sends them out into the 
world with the wide-stance. He has taught 
some 2,500 in the past 30 years: of the 
5,000 instructors now in Austria, about 
half have passed his exam, the others 
must still face the professor and serve 
as assistants while waiting. All of them 
must come to Kruckenhauser sooner or 
later if they want success, and he says, 
“Those who don’t show enough talent 
don’t stay with me very long.” 

Then, draining the last of the very 
dry Gibson, the professor slams both 
hands down on the table and everyone 
in the room jumps. There. The audi- 
ence is over. That is the end of his story. 
And he gets up, shakes hands and walks 
out of the room. But it is not exactly 
the end. 

Next day there he is on the moun- 
tain behind his old barracks, working 
with his instructors. It is 10:30 a.m. and 
they have been waiting for him since 9. 
He has been on the telephone. He has 
five phones and he hates every one of 
them. He takes the class away from the 
barracks because, sure enough, his wife 
is going to lean out of an upstairs win- 
dow and yell through her own mega- 
phone that he is wanted on the tele- 
phone again. Now he starts to work the 
student instructors in typical Krucken- 
hauser fashion by yelling: "Los! [start]. 
Hah! [stop]. I told you not to start be- 
fore I say 'Los!' you Trot tel [fool ]. I 
told you to wedeln three turns in the 
wide-stance and then close your skis. 
That was a lot of garbage, Schwarz. Get 
up there again. Are you napping up there 
on top? We’ll never finish today if you 
keep taking vacations." At noon they 
all troop into the barracks for lunch. 
Whatever it is, it will taste like boiled 
cabbage. Practice starts again at 2. At 
4, when it is dark, they go in. “I have 
tea with my instructors," the professor 
says. “I live with my instructors. Mao 
or Hitler can live apart from their peo- 
ple, but I cannot. Between 5 and 6:30 
p.m. I am with the younger instructors. 
We repeat theory, show slides and films. 
We have a discussion, then we have din- 
ner. Very often we show films again at 


8, and most of the films are commented 
on by me. This will last until 9 o’clock. 
I hardly ever get to sleep before 1 1 or 
12 o’clock.” 

‘ ‘We don’t mind when he talks tough,” 
said one of the instructors on the hill. 
"We know he is very good, and when 
you want to learn something you don’t 
mind the yelling. And we all love him 
anyway." 

As if that were not enough, the old 
man goes every Friday to teach skiing 
and gently browbeat the kids at St. Ja- 
kob elementary school down the pass 
near St. Anton. That is because he knows 
the kids are leading the way and he 
watches them closely in all their unprac- 
ticed, natural moves. 

Standing on a hill above the school, 
with the slanting sun on that craggy face, 
the old man says: “It is necessary that 
skiing have a dictator. A coach who 
has absolute dictatorial rights. You can’t 
handle such hard jobs with functionaries 

continued 
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KRUCKENHAUSER continued 


who do iheir jobs on an honorary ba- 
sis. Take my son-in-law, Franz Hop- 
pichlcr, the Austrian national team 
coach. He has a contract that reads like 
this: 'It is not important how much mon- 
ey I make, but I have all the say. Also, 
nobody can fire me during the next four 
years. I can only be fired if I have raped 
someone or stolen 200,000 schillings. 
Otherwise, nobody can fire me. I can 
quit at any time. Nobody can give me 
any orders. I am the one who decides 
who races where. I make the decision 
where I will take my racers.' Before Hop- 
pichler there were honorary function- 
aries. Hoppichler now gets a salary, but 
I can tell you it is a ridiculous sum. He 
gets 10,000 schillings [$400] a month as 
a civil servant and he has to care for a 
wife and four children.” 

The old dictator nods wisely to his 
kids as they flash by. He adds an oc- 
casional scowl and a ‘‘Hup!” He has 
been keeping up this pace — promoting 
skiing and photography -for all his life 
and it has not made him rich. He even 


has to borrow pretty ski sweaters to be 
photographed in because he gives all his 
other sweaters away to people who need 
them. But much of the world now skis 
his style, which he feels is a sort of spe- 
cial reward. 

Kruckenhauser is enormously sturdy 
— built like a Vienna fireplug. But last 
June he had four heart attacks within 
14 days. “I was buckling on the floor, 
writhing with pain.” he says now. "I 
had to be alone when these attacks 
came. Once 1 was in a car. I drove 
into a meadow and waited until it was 
over. It takes about 20 minutes. After 
all. 1 am a biologist, too. I stopped smok- 
ing right away. 1 used to smoke 30 cig- 
arettes a day. Once when I had an 
attack I went up into the attic. But 
the fourth time, unfortunately, my wife 
saw it. She called the doctor. He came 
and I said. 'My dear doctor, I know 
exactly what you want to say and what 
I have to do. I have to eat your little 
pills. I cannot smoke. I stopped al- 
ready. I have to eat less. I must ex- 


ercise.’" And, having browbeaten the 
doctor like everyone else, the old man 
shrugged. “It is difficult not to smoke 
and not to eat too much,” he said. 
"And as for exercise — where should I 
take the time? I ski too well and that 
is no exercise for me." 

He looked around his Austrian moun- 
taintop kingdom. "It is not so impor- 
tant in life," he said, "when one has to 
die. But it is somehow important that 
one has had some fun during the time 
when one has lived and that one has pro- 
duced something. It is the most beau- 
tiful thing in life when hobbies can be- 
come jobs, and I was very lucky that 
way. Everything else is wurst. The Chi- 
nese have a proverb,” he said, as though 
Austrian ski instructors frequently quote 
old Chinese proverbs. " ‘A man must 
have planted a tree, fathered a child and 
written a book.' Well, in my life I have 
planted about 100 trees, I have written 
five books and I have fathered four chil- 
dren. That’s why I can say, peacefully, 
at last, 'O.K. Finish.’ ’’ end 
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The Life 
and Death 
of a Tarpon 

In May and June big tarpon are plentiful in the 
backwaters of the Florida Keys. And plentiful, too, 
are the conjectures put forth by fishermen, guides 
and scientists to explain where the fish came 
from, why they are there and where they are go- 
ing. Do the tarpon spawn in the shallows? Some 
people think so, saying that the "daisy chain," 
formed by small groups of tarpon, is a mating 
dance wherein the females eject eggs to be ferti- 
lized by the males. Others ask: If this is so. why 
then are the fish found in larval form far at sea? 
How do the eggs get there? A few tarpon are 
stay-at-homes and will remain in the Keys, but 
one day at June's end thousands will move out 
into the Atlantic, gathering for a short time at the 
five-fathom bank to await the mysterious signal 
that will send them off to roam the deep seas, 
leaving many unanswered questions behind them. 


PAINTINGS BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 


Looking more like eels than 
tarpon, the larvae (above) are 
transparent at this stage and 
about three-eighths of an inch 
long After moving to shal- 
lows. the young fish (right) find 
shelter among the mangroves. 
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A week after the full moon in 
late May or early June comes 
the night of the polychetes, 
when millions of these tiny 
worms surface to spawn and 
then be eaten by the tarpon. 




Late in June the tarpon stand 
on an offshore reef, close to the 
deep cut of the Gulf Stream. In 
a day or two they will be off 
into the blue water and away, 
not to reappear until autumn. 





TARPON continued 


The tarpon's death generally 
results from an attack by a 
shark or from a bait cast by 
man. Here the elements of 
doom are linked, with a ham- 
merhead killing a hooked fish. 
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DOWN WITH THE 
HEATHEN 


That is the cry at Sewanee, where Southern gentlemen and Coach 
Lon Varnell sometimes even win a game by HAROLD PETERSON 



STUDENTS IN ACADEMIC GOWNS NEAR MEMORIAL CROSS ON SEWANEE MOUNTAIN 


F or the South, the proper vacation of 
a university is the winter,” an- 
nounced an 1858 prospectus for the 
newly founded University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., ". , . when the cheer- 
ful Christmas fire is burning on the 
hearth, and mothers and sisters and ser- 
vants can restore that holy domestic feel- 
ing which may have decayed amid the 
scholastic isolation of a college, when the 
student can engage in the sports which 
make him a true Southern man. hunting, 
shooting, riding; when he can mingle 
freely with the slaves who are in the future 
to be placed under his management." 

The University of the South did in- 
deed have winter vacation instead of 
summer up to 1908, by which time cer- 
tain social changes seemed to have some- 
what weakened the obvious arguments 
against summer recess. Fortunately. Had 
winter vacation continued much longer, 
untrue Southern men wishing to play 
basketball would have been severely dis- 
advantaged. 

Lord knows. Coach Lon Varnell has 
problems enough already. "Sewanee." 
in the Shawnee language, means either 
"foggy" or “lost." Come fall, the mists 
close in, seldom departing until spring- 
time. And the university, in Franklin 
County high on the Cumberland Pla- 
teau, 54 winding mountain miles west 
of Chattanooga, is so far from any wom- 
en's college that students can scarcely 
name one. The only time a girl is seen 
on campus is during one of the three 
party weekends. This has tended to af- 
fect recruiting adversely. 

(In September the citadel will fall at 
last. Sewanee will go coed. Varnell feels 
fewer misgivings than the alumni: the 
university athletic fortunes have slipped 
the last couple of years. "You can't take 
calico and make silk,” he says. "But now 
maybe I can recruit a few cheerleaders 
and their boyfriends will tag along.") 

Luckily, Varnell has some sizable ad- 
vantages, too. Sewanee represents the 
best of the South with a spacious gra- 
ciousncss that charms potential recruits. 
Better yet, he has Coach Varnell him- 
self. Coach Varnell is the sincerest man 
you or your Methodist minister will ever 
meet. In fact. Coach Varnell is a Meth- 
odist minister. 

He is also a coal-mine operator, a 
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car dealer, a political campaign manager, 
a hardware-store proprietor, an agent 
for the Fabulous Harlem Magicians and 
a promoter of scores of entertainers from 
Lawrence Welk to The Supremes. He 
has been a Honduras mahogany dealer 
and is now an owner of beauty parlors, 
apartment houses and grocery stores 
from wherever to Texas. He also has 
sold popcorn at home basketball games. 

An archetypal West Tennesseean with 
a Walter Matthau nose and blue-green 
eyes he squinches together to emphasize 
particularly sincere points, Varnell has 
been coaching basketball for 32 years. 
21 at Sewanee. "I b’lievc I've seen the 
ball bounce more times than anyone 
else,” he drawls. "Lawdy murder, I re- 
member when we had to pump up the 
bladder, put the stem inside and tie up 
the laces. I remember when the ball had 
seams sewn on the outside Why, I even 
remember when they put up nets. I was 
the one who held the ladder when Nai- 
smith nailed up the peach baskets." 

Two of those 32 years were spent as an 
assistant to Adolph Rupp of Kentucky, 
who touted Varnell to U. of the S. in- 
quirers as "next to me, the best coach 
I know." Varnell is a sound basketball 
man and, like Rupp, has a liking for fun- 
damentals and an absolute obsession for 
the game. That obsession, like his 14-to- 
1 8-hour workday, is the mark of a tightly 
wound man, driven, in large measure, 
by fear of poverty and obscurity. 

Getting up at 4 a.m. every morning 
to fire a furnace, working his way 
through high school in a drugstore, sell- 
ing neckties to attend college — those are 
memories Varnell retains vividly. "The 
way you grow up determines what you 
are," he says, not entirely happily. "I 
had it real hard worked for 25c a day. 
When your schoolmates have loose-leaf 
notebooks you can’t afford, you never 
forget it. 

"I grew up in Adamsville, Tenn.. an 
amazing little town for the caliber of its 
people — high-type people with real char- 
acter and honesty. My family there at 
one time owned a good part of town. 
My father — he ran the general store and 
a gin. brought in the first case of Coke, 
bought possum and squirrel furs to sell 
had a warmth that made him a fine busi- 
nessman. but he let the juice get to him. 


Going broke on blue cotton — he bought 
at 36^ a pound and sold for 4d — didn’t 
help either. I swore never to touch whis- 
key or politics. I still don’t drink." 

Lon Shelton Varnell was born on a 
December Friday the 13th in 1913, 13 
minutes before noon, and weighed ex- 
actly 13 pounds. That was in Ripley's 
Believe It or Not. You can look it up, 
Varnell says proudly. 

"I thank that every person wants rec- 
ognition," he says. “The town I grew 
up in, the people who were recognized 
were those that had money or those who 
excelled in athletics or maybe education. 
Most of them were beyond me. Ath- 
letics, maybe it wasn’t. 

"When I grew up, a coach was con- 
sidered the outstanding person in the 
community. Everybody looked up to 
him. Maybe I grew up just seeing this 
happen and thought this was what I 
wanted. 

"You may wonder, having the love 
for the game that I do, why I haven’t 
gone big time. Well, I had three pro of- 
fers — two from the NBA and one from 
the new league — and many from col- 
leges, but the big reason for my staying 
at Sewanee is giving my family this type 
of college environment. Like 1 told Mr. 
Welk — he’s a farm boy from North Da- 
kota himself — it’s not where you are but 
how far you’ve come.” 

Varnell’s oldest son, Larry, who was 
valedictorian and captain of the basket- 
ball team at Sewanee, and a Fulbright 
scholar, is now getting a doctorate in nu- 
clear physics at Cal Tech. Gilbert, a bas- 
ketball player at Texas Tech, has a doc- 
torate in physics. Jimmy, who "tore the 
basket up" at Sewanee, has a master's 
in English and is now in law school at 
the University of Washington. Daughter 
Lynda will graduate from SMU in June. 

"I’m just a country boy and all, I 
don’t come on very strong.” Varnell says 
apologetically. "I just work real hard. I 
believe in repaying tenfold for anything 
I’ve ever gotten. People may think that 
with so many hats I may be shirking 
something, but I work real diligently to 
give people value for their dollar.” 

Work he does. "Lon is a most un- 
usual person," SEC Publicist Elmore 
(Scoop) Hudgins says. "He beats SEC 
schools once in a while, and he always 


scares 'em to death. If he’s got one play- 
er, he can play you. Vandy would have 
terrific contests with Sewanee when Se- 
wanee didn’t have a single player who 
could make Vanderbilt's squad." 

Four years ago the University of the 
South beat a good Mississippi team twice 
in one year. Ole Miss has stopped play- 
ing Sewanee "even though they like 
to play us because we’re white meat." 
Varnell’s 32-year record is approximately 
500-200, exactly 254-181 at U. of the S. 

See Varnell at a game and you know 
why. Passion practically comes through 
the pores. Puddles and pools of it. "Lon 
has the strangest voice when he gets ex- 
cited," a friend says. "Kind of a squeaky 
Mickey Mouse voice. And you know 
how other coaches scream and yell at 
officials? Lon kinda petitions ’em. It gets 
to where the referees feel sorry for him." 

Varnell has written often about bas- 
ketball. One of his articles. Developing 
a Hardwood Giant , led to an invita- 
tion to take his team on a 1951 tour of 
Europe and North Africa, and that led 
to a letter from J. Kwei Fynn of Accra, 
Ghana. "I have," wrote J. Kwei Fynn. 
“at last a moment to myself and mak- 
ing the most of it by writing to you this 
my humble missive. I am in good con- 
dition of health and hope you are also 
the same. Please. I am learning to play 
Basketball. . . . One day I came across 
your pointres. ... As God Almighty 
have given you to me, 1 hope also that 
you will help me from this time and for- 
ever. Sir, I needed some of the Bas- 
ketball materials — such as canvas sizes 
eight, socks, pant and jerseys or you 
could give. I know that you will give a 
kind consideration to this my humble 
words and grant unto me that 1 have stat- 
ed above, and give me a book that cov- 
ers basketball from A to Z. . . . [I am] 
also asking for a vacancy in your school. 
I am a lad of 16 years and attending 
James Town Academy, my height is 5' 
I' and weight 1 12 lbs." 

Along with what he asked for, Var- 
nell sent young Fynn a letter saying he 
could go far in basketball. That is the 
sort of faith he applies to his own play- 
ers. "We have no cuts," he says. "Boys 
cut themselves, through pride, if they 
can’t compete. At first meeting, we get 
20 to 30. Some come out just to write 

continurd 
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DOWN THE HEATHEN continued 


their girls they are playing. After three 
weeks of our training, you separate the 
big wood from the brush. 

“I tell the boys we can have the great- 
est condition in the world, we can have the 
greatest spirit and we can have the great- 
est defense, because you don't have to be 
born with that. Therefore, we can be 75% 
as good as the best subsidized teams.” 

Although Varnell admits "basketball 
has changed, and now all the best play- 
ers are playing on instinct," he believes 
that by repeating exactly the right move 
over and over and over in practice, hab- 
it can simulate instinct. 

Accordingly, he uses a fairly simple 
patterned single-post offense, suited to 
the level of talent. “It really breaks down 
into a guard offense," he says, "because 
we want to get to the basket with a min- 
imum number of passes. 

"We know you can't be mechanical, 
yet a certain position of ball and play- 
ers calls for one certain definite pattern. 
We know offense or defense is strictly 
position — maneuvering inside. Once 
I’m inside, the man with the ball ought 
to be able to hit me. If he can’t, we’ll 
get someone who can. 

"And one thing we're real positive 
about is that we dribble with our head 
up and always know exactly where all 
four other men are." 

U. of the S. men take notebooks home 



VARNELL QUIETLY SUFFERS DURING GAME 


to draw and redraw permutations of 
eight or nine plays to be checked next 
day. If that makes Varnell sound like a 
man who would fly to Stillwater, Okla. 
just to ask Henry Iba how he is re- 
acting to the new five-second rule, it is 
accurate. If it sounds like rather delib- 
erate basketball, it is, down to fractions. 
‘ 'We like to have almost as good a chance 
to get the rebound as the defense does," 
Varnell says. “We always strive to have 
3 Vi men on the boards, 1 Vi defense-mind- 
ed. And our rcbounders have the ad- 
vantage of knowing when the rabbit is 
in the brier patch. The brier patch — 
that’s home, where your man wants to 
be when he shoots.” 

Varnell employs multiple defenses, 
hoping to confuse offenses just momen- 
tarily. He uses man-to-man, switching 
man-to-man match-up zones and "our 
bread and butter,” a 2-3 zone. Often 
these are played in prearranged series. 
"I like to start with a man-to-man to 
size up each opponent,” he adds. "Does 
he put the ball on the floor a lot? What 
is his shooting range? Is he quicker than 
my boy or faster?” 

Almost certainly he is taller. "The 
big man hurts us bad," Varnell says. 
"But we’re always able to come up with 
a big boy who isn’t very good — not good 
enough to get a scholarship, at least. 
We put him on ropes, jumping broom- 
sticks, and soon he’s in pretty good 
shape. We get the immature player, the 
hully gully kid who never does the same 
thing twice, and work hard with him." 

Right now Varnell’s best player is 
Frank Stainback, a good outside-shoot- 
ing guard who played so unimpressively 
for so small a high school that the sub- 
sidized talent sharks never even nibbled 
at him. Last year Varnell had Tim Mil- 
ler, grandson of baseball Hall of Famer 
Bill Terry, but Miller had never made a 
high school team — which, considering 
his 6' 8* height, should tell you some- 
thing. Rupp occasionally sends down 
some overflow from Kentucky. Last 
year’s high scorer was Guard Barney 
Hudson, whose high school coach was 
Herkie Rupp, the Baron's son; unfor- 
tunately, Hudson’s grade-point average 
dropped somewhere below one-seventh 
of his scoring average. Varnell still gets 
most of his raw talent by digging through 
application files in the admissions of- 
fice, letters and lone visits. (Recruiting, 
like coaching, is strictly a one-man op- 
eration at Sewanee. ) 


If the odds get big enough, of course, 
even a Davy Crockett can lose his coon- 
tail — or a Lon Varnell his optimism. "A 
losing season digs pretty deep," he ad- 
mits, and there is pain in his voice. 
"Sometimes the bucket might get too 
heavy. Sometime you might have to set 
it down." 

More than ever Varnell has to build 
his hardwood giants from the hardwood 
up. It leaves him with barely enough 
time to present the South with Peter, 
Paul and Mary, Liberace, Broadway 
road shows, Andy Williams, Henry Man- 
cini, NBA exhibitions, Kate Smith. Bob 
Hope and the Beatles. Sometimes it even 
makes him a bit nostalgic for his days 
promoting the Harlem Globetrotters. 
Now there was a team for which he 
didn’t have to improvise brown-paper 
glasses to keep guards from looking at 
the ball while dribbling. 

"Goose Tatum claimed he was only 
ever stopped once,” Varnell remembers, 
"and that was at a small town in Ar- 
kansas where the gym consisted of two 
Quonset huts, a basket in each, joined 
by a narrow hallway. Tatum hauled 
down this one rebound and headed for 
the hall. There, standing in the corri- 
dor, was a mountain of a man at least 
6' 6" and 250 pounds. ‘Best defense I 
ever faced,’ Tatum said.” 

Sewanee does come up with nifty scor- 
ers, like 6' 6" Rhodes scholar Tommy 
Ward, class of ’67, but somehow there 
always seem to be a lot more like Mad 
Dog. “Mad Dog would do things like 
knock down the coach and then run 
over him,” teammates recall. "Or fall 
down three times on one trip downcourt, 
knock the wind out of one defender and 
break another's toe.” 

Varnell does get some indirect help. 
More than once he has asked a walk- 
on at first meeting, "Son, 1 believe your 
face looks familiar. Did I coach your 
brother?" "No, sir,” the boy will say. 
"That was my daddy." Sewanee is that 
sort of place to which men send their 
sons and grandsons. It is Southern as a 
catfish fry and as Episcopal as its fa- 
vorite cheer: 

Tiger, Tiger, 

Leave 'em in the lurch. 

Down with the heathen 
And up with the Church. 

The University of the South was 
founded to correct the state of affairs de- 
eonllnued 
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DOWN THE HEATHEN continued 


plored by co-founder Bishop James Otey 
in 1858: “The youth in the Southwest 
for the most part seek the advantages 
of education by a resort to the North- 
ern colleges. This they do confessedly 
... at the hazard of such changes in 
the constitution from difference of cli- 
mate as to render their return dangerous, 
and at the risk of weakening those do- 
mestic ties connected with the parental 
domicile, which are seldom severed but 
at the expense of virtue." 

Or, in phrases of today: "Sewanee 
cherishes gentility as well as learning" 
— Vice Chancellor and President Dr. 
Edward McCrady. 

“Sewanee has, on the whole, succeeded 
in cherishing the past without idolatry 
and in facing the future without diz- 
ziness" — Dr. Charles Harrison, chair- 
man of the English department. 

“ ‘You can't make a good pickle just 
by squirting vinegar on a cucumber: it 
has to soak for a while’"- Robert Lan- 
caster. dean of the college. 

Sewanee is, above all. Southern. Dr. 
Reynold Kirby-Smith, son of the last 
Confederate general to surrender and 
the last to die, was a strong partisan of 
Sewanee athletics before his death in 
1962. Hardee Field, for football, hon- 
ors another Rebel general. And then 
there is English Professor Abbott (Abbo) 
Cotten Martin, a legendary hater of Yan- 
kees — and Germans. “A German," says 
Professor Martin, “is nothing but a Yan- 
kee carried to its logical conclusion.” 

Franklin County seceded from Ten- 
nessee when it thought the state was too 
slow leaving the Union. The only Pres- 
ident ever to visit Sewanee, William 
Howard Taft, was greeted by shades 
drawn and windows shuttered so that 
the occupants would not have to look 
on a Republican President. The student 
union was named for donor Jacob 
Thompson, who was in charge of all Con- 
federate espionage and who planned the 
dramatic raid on St. Albans, Vt. 

As Varnell says, “There's a story 
about every whoop and holler." Shake 
Rag Hollow and Thumpin' Dick Hol- 
low, just down off the escarpment, were 
places where you waved a handkerchief 
or thumped a hollow log, respectively, 
to summon the local moonshiner. 

Bishop Leonidas Polk, the principal 
founder, a West Point man and the man 
who helped select Sewanee’s location, 
"by merit of. . . railway contiguity . . . 
[and] mountain air and pure water . . . 


beyond the reach of epidemics," accept- 
ed a Confederate commission partly be- 
cause Union sympathizers burned Se- 
wanee buildings after Lincoln's election. 
Ironically, Yankee troops later occupied 
Sewanee, burning more buildings and 
breaking the original cornerstone to bits. 

It is said that fragments of the cor- 
nerstone can still be found scattered 
among the acorns and red-oak leaves. 
But even if they are not, the looking, 
under the tall oaks and maples, is worth 
the while, as is almost any walk be- 
tween Sewance's Tennessee-sandstone 
buildings or around its 10,000-acre do- 
main. From a score or more of cliffs, 
bluffs and steeps, there open out broad 
vistas of dozens of rich coves and val- 
leys worthy of Dan'l Boone's first vi- 
sion of Kaintuck. 

That huge domain atop a mountain 
is what keeps Sewanee unique. Yet ac- 
ceptance of it in a wilderness grant 
was not universally approved. Kentucky 
Bishop Benjamin Smith admonished, 
"Sewanee [is] totally impractical . . . 
manners and dress of professors and 
their families will become careless, rude, 
provincial: and those of the students 
boorish. . . 

At boorish Sewanee in 1969, all pro- 
fessors wear academic gowns in class 
and students are not allowed to walk 
the campus without coat and tie. The 
Episcopalians who deliberately admit 
just over 50% heathen — hold firm con- 
trol. A democratic and libertarian con- 
servatism flourishes in the Jeffersonian 
tradition. The football team’s popular 
and talented fullback is a Negro, and 
Bishop Otey’s founding dictum "Uni- 
versity of the South is a name of con- 
venient description; it is no party war 
cry, no sectional password"- is obeyed 
to the extent that even an Easterner is 
safe on the streets. 

Sometimes the spirit of tolerance gets 
absolutely out of hand. At a game two 
years ago the Tiger cheerleaders despair- 
ingly pleaded, "C’mon, will y’all stand 
up and yell? Please?” "No," the crowd 
yelled. “Not a chance?" asked the cheer- 
leader. "No," the crowd said. “We're 
gonna make you stand up,” the mega- 
phone man threatened. “We’re gonna 
play the national anthem." The band 
played Dixie. Nobody moved. The cheer- 
leader was vexed: “What are y’all, a 
bunch of Yankees ?” Everybody stood 
up and cheered. 

Further illustrating their ferocity and 


fervor as fans, the Arcadian Tigers bring 
books along to read at basketball games. 
Fortunately, the fellows who play the 
game are fiercer. In fact, they work right 
hard, running continuously throughout 
Varnell’s two-hour practices. About the 
only time they stop is when Varnell yells. 
"Hold it! Hold it. Right thayuh!" and 
imparts some pearls of wisdom. “We’ve 
discussed this," he says. “Don't shoot 
with a hand in your face. You'll never 
make 50% ," or, "You made a YMCA 
pass and lost the ball," or, “You haven't 
been going back to your rooms and 
thinking about the 3-on-2 situation." 

The University of the South's record 
is not what it was. But Sewanee’s hard- 
worked collection of rejects still visibly 
improve week by week. This year’s Ti- 
gers, four of whom never played high 
school basketball, work intensely at forc- 
ing breaks, at rolling back to receive pass- 
es, at remembering to key an outside 
play with a bounce pass to a forward. 
Varnell is impressed. "These boys,” he 
says in a hushed voice, winding up for 
some oratory, "are willing to pay the 
price. Pay the price. That's the philos- 
ophy I've lived by.” 

The voice rises slowly, dramatically. 
"The only real free enterprise left is ath- 
letics. Everything else is turning to pol- 
itics and apple-polishing. But when a 
basketball player steps out on the floor, 
it’s just him and the Great White Fa- 
ther. And you could take Bear Bryant a 
bushel of apples every morning and it 
wouldn’t do any good. You can’t help 
recognizing sport is a gift of Almighty 
God when Babe Ruth comes out of a Bal- 
timore orphanage and they build a sta- 
dium for him. 

“Pay the price to win," Varnell cre- 
scendoes, raising his chin and thrusting 
his face forward. Then he drops down 
to pianissimo again. “Grantland Rice 
wrote some of the finest literature there 
ever was — you can’t beat Four Horse- 
men ‘against a blue-gray October sky’- 
but I can’t go along with that about the 
One Great Scorer. Just playing the game 
is losing." 

It all reminds Varnell of his favorite 
quotation, which he freely applies to bas- 
ketball, on and off the banquet circuit. 
“Winston Churchill said it first," he 
drawls tremulously. “In the darkest 
days of World War II he was asked, 
‘What is your aim?’ ‘Victory, ultimate 
victory,’ Churchill says. ’Without vic- 
tory, there is no tomorra!’ ” end 
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PEOPLE 




♦ With four bad knees but two 
good smiles Joe Namath and 
Mickey Mantle fought backward 
from second place to a tie for 
sixth in the Astrojet Classic at 
the La Costa Country Club in 
California. Willie Davis (the 
baseball one) and Jerry Kramer 
won the playoff, after tying 
for first with Gino Cappelletti 
and Jim Lonborg, and there 
also was a two-way tie for 
third, as well as the tie for 
sixth, a pileup that ran the plan- 
ning committee out of trophies. 
Happily, a Wisconsin fur com- 
pany came up with a pair of 
coats for the most cooperative 
and best-dressed players, Na- 
math and Willie Mays, respec- 
tively. Just what Joe, recently 
robbed of his mink, needs to 
finish out the New York win- 
ter, if not exactly what Willie 
had in mind for spring training. 

Back in the days when he was 
racketing about Paris and writ- 
ing books his countrymen had 
to smuggle home, not too many 
people guessed that Henry Mil- 


® 

ler would be, one day, a 77-year- 
old Ping-Pong nut. Here we are 
in 1969, however, with the scan- 
dalous Miller works on sale in 
the most decorous of bookstores 
and the author living peaceably 
in California's Big Sur country, 
bicycling around the neighbor- 
hood, swimming in his pool and 
playing Ping-Pong every day. 
"People come here to discuss 
metaphysics with me," Miller 
says now, "but personally I'd 
rather take them to the Ping- 
Pong table and discover their 
metaphysics there." 

Pittsburgh Republicans were left 
without a candidate for mayor 
when Bob Friend declined to run. 
The former Pirate pitcher ex- 
plained his position succinctly. 
"I just don’t think I'm equipped 
to run a large city, if you want 
to know the truth." 

Friend may have been right 
about not being equipped to be 
a mayor (above). Both here and 
abroad the qualifications seem 
increasingly peculiar. In Greno- 
ble, for example. Mayor Hubert 
Dubedout has just jumped out 
of an airplane to help popularize, 
for the good of his city, the com- 


bination of parachuting and ski- 
ing. "Very attractive for young 
people," Dubedout, 46, report- 
ed. "And actually it’s quite easy, 
not scary at all.” 

New Zealand's Peter Snell went 
a little farther south recently — 
all the way south, in fact, to Ant- 
arctica, as a guest of the U.S. 
Navy Operation Deep Freeze. 
He put on skis for the first time 
and, after half an hour of instruc- 
tion, observed, "I can see why 
cross-country skiers are sup- 
posed to be fitter than cross- 
country runners." Subsequently, 
on a visit to the Pole, Snell did his 
own thing: he donned a track 
suit and in less than a minute ran 
around the world three times. 

® Young ladies who are fans of 
theOakland Raidersshould rush 
out and buy the latest copy of 
Swimming World. William Lee, 
of White Stag-Speedo, called 
upon Raiders Ben Davidson and 
Dan Birdwell for his full-page 
swimsuit ads on the back cover 
and an inside page of the Feb- 
ruary issue, and he offered him- 
self up as the trussed and weight- 
ed victim. "I was a little scared," 
he admits. “Those two big guys. 


I was afraid of practical jokes.” 
Quite unnecessary, according to 
Davidson. "We didn’t throw 
him in," he says virtuously. 
“We didn’t even break the div- 
ing board." 

O.J. Simpson did very little pass- 
ing last season, but things were 
different when he hit Las Ve- 
gas. The Riviera Hotel put the 
Bob Hope penthouse suite at 
Simpson's disposal — and made 
the mistake of letting him into 
the casino. O. J. stepped up to 
the crap table and proceeded to 
roll 15 straight passes, setting 
the Riviera back about 580,000. 
He did not abuse the hotel’s hos- 
pitality by walking off with all 
that money, however. Other 
players at the table won $79,- 
985, while O. J. himself bet only 
a dollar on each roll of the dice. 

Columnist Art Buchwald is a 
friend of one of the Redskins’ 
owners, Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, and a knowledgeable foot- 
ball fan. The Buchwalds’ maid 
Mary is not, and, baffled by all 
the excitement over the Red- 
skins' hiring of Vince Lombardi, 
she finally turned to her employ- 
er for assistance. “Mr. Buch- 
wald,’’ she inquired, "could you 
tell me why Mr. Williams is hir- 
ing an orchestra leader to coach 
the team?” 

Britain's Prince Philip apparent- 
ly feels that a penny earned is a 
penny saved toward the cost of 
keeping up the royal estate at 
Sandringham. Three or four 
shoots a week have been held re- 
cently over the estate's 20,000 
acres, and Philip has ordered 
that the game be sold. Nearly 
1 ,000 birds, some shot by Phil- 
ip and Prince Charles, have al- 
ready been offered to house- 
wives, hotels and shops at 30 
shillings (54.20) a brace-with- 
out, as one London paper is care- 
ful to point out, any advertising 
on the part of the royal family. 
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An intermediate-sized car 

forthe 

price of a compact. 


When we introduced the Rebel, it was 
to become the lowest priced intermediate 
4-door sedan in the country. 

And it still is at only $2,4841 

Now we find after looking over the 
competition’s 1969 list prices, our Rebel 
costs less than 14 of 25 compact models. 

An incredible turn of events. 

The Rebel 4-door sedan is now $114 
less than a Falcon Futura 2-door sports 
coupe. Or $188 less than a six-cylinder Dart 
GT 2-door hardtop. 

And we could name 12 others. 

(We can’t name our own compact, 
however.The Rambler 2-door sedan is still 
the lowest list-priced American made car.) 


Like any big sedan, the Rebel seats 6 
comfortably. 

The Rebel has more overall leg room 
than any compact. More hip room, more 
shoulder room, or almost any other kind of 
room you can think of. 

The Rebel has 18 cubic feet of trunk 
space. The biggest compact trunk has 14.5. 

Everything considered, we think the 
1969 Rebel is the best reason in the world 
why there are no reasons for buying a com- 
pact car. 

(Except our own compact car, of 
course.) 

American Motors Rebel. 



1 Manufacturer's suggested retail price for Rebel 4-door sedan Federal taxes in 
eluded State and local taxes, if any, destination charges, optional equipment extra. 



A six-time 20-game winner, now 
retired, reveals how the players 
chose a union man to represent 
them and why he is here to stay 

The game 
deserves 
the best 

T he selection of Marvin Miller as ex- 
ecutive director of the Major League 
Baseball Players Association came after 
a search that began with the University 
of Pennsylvania's labor management re- 
lations expert. Dr. George W. Taylor, 
passed close to former stars Hank Green- 
berg and Bobby Feller and brought me 
face to face with a sympathetic and in- 
terested Manhattan attorney named 
Richard M, Nixon. 

Later the search led to a Midwestern 
judge. Robert C. Cannon, and then 


straight to Miller, who directs the play- 
ers’ affairs today. I am confident that 
we found the right man for the job at 
the right time and that his presence can 
strengthen big-league baseball. 

My own part in the series of events 
leading to the present negotiations over 
the division of TV money dates from 
1950 when I was 24, a 20-game winner 
for the first time and Eddie Sawyer's se- 
lection to start the second game of the 
World Series — the only Series game I 
ever started. It was against the Yan- 
kees, and you are safe in assuming that 
pensions, players' associations and ex- 
ecutive directors were not on my mind 
as I changed into my uniform before 
the game. But I remember the then-com- 
missioner of baseball, Governor Happy 
Chandler, coming into our dressing room 
after he heard that some players hoped 
to bypass the pension fund and sweeten 
their end of the World Series pot with 
money from the sale of TV rights, a 
new thing then. 

Don't try it, Chandler advised us. Then 
he explained that if the money were used 
to fund the players’ pension, it would 
help men on all the teams in both leagues 
and. equally important, players coming 
along in the future. Building a strong 
pension fund for all, he said, would be 
far better for baseball than merely en- 
riching a few whose teams had been for- 
tunate enough to have a good year. 

We agreed with Governor Chandler, 
then I went out and lost to the Yankees 
2-1 in 10 innings. You might say my in- 
terest in the Players Association was born 
with that defeat, although the only birth 
pangs I noticed that day were connected 
with Joe DiMaggio’s lOth-inning homer 
that beat me. It was not long after that 
game that I became player representative 
for the Phillies. This was just before the 
representatives of the two leagues, Ralph 
Kiner and Allie Reynolds, went out more 
or less on their own and did something 
a lot of people in baseball thought was 
pretty radical. Kiner and Reynolds re- 
tained an attorney, J. Norman Lewis, 
to help in negotiations with the owners. 
I remember thinking what a mistake that 
was, to bring in an outsider. 

If I had my doubts, the owners were 
wild. At one of our get-togethers in At- 
lanta they even went so far as to have 
the new commissioner, Ford Frick, say 
he would not talk with the 1 6 player rep- 
resentatives unless they parked Lewis 
outside in the corridor. Kiner and Reyn- 


olds said, "Look, if he won’t meet us 
with our lawyer, we’re not going in 
there.*’ I was young, however, and im- 
pressed by the office of commissioner 
of baseball. I argued that we had to re- 
spect Frick. "No." I said, “let’s leave 
Lewis in the hall. We’ll go in as a group 
and if we have a technical point we can 
go out and talk with Norman.” 

The players voted me down 15-1, 
which was right, as I soon could see. 
But I think J. Norman Lewis never for- 
got my role there in Atlanta. Later, when 
the players terminated his contract, Lew- 
is blamed me and called me a tool of 
the owners. That seems kind of funny 
now, considering what the owners think 
about me for my part in helping to bring 
in Miller, who stands up to them as no 
one has before. 

The arrangement with Lewis lasted 
more than five years, during which time 
Kiner went to Cleveland in the Amer- 
ican League and, at his suggestion, the 
players chose me to take his place as Na- 
tional League representative. This was 
in December 1954, and we were pre- 
paring to negotiate a new long-term radio 
and TV contract with the owners. One 
fact I can remember from that time is 
that, whatever else might be open to dis- 
cussion, 60% of the radio and TV pro- 
ceeds of the All-Star Game and World 
Scries and 60^ of the net gate of the All- 
Star Game belonged to the benefit fund. 

The years with Lewis were not with- 
out results. The minimum major league 
salary went from $5,000 to $7,000, there 
were increases in the pension fund and 
the time required for a player to be- 
come a free agent and bargain for him- 
self was reduced from 10 to eight years. 

There was trouble with Lewis, how- 
ever, not with what he was trying to do 
but with the way he went about his work. 
Lewis used the press more than some 
of us thought he should and he seemed 
happiest when he was annoying owners. 

The breaking point came in the spring 
of 1959 when the team representatives 
met in Tampa and decided to end the ar- 
rangement with Lewis. I was the one 
who had to tell him, and that is when 
he called me an owner’s man. I was 
not, though heaven knows Bob Carpen- 
ter, the Phillies’ president, wanted Lewis 
out and made no secret about that. But 
it was the players themselves who de- 
cided to let Lewis go. I will say this for 
Lewis: he was the first man to make the 
owners see that we meant business. Stan 
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Musial was a great one for pointing this 
out later whenever he heard any of us 
grumbling about Lewis. 

The departure of Lewis created a vac- 
uum, and I said as much when the play- 
er representatives met in 1959 at the All- 
Star Game. We were forever coming to- 
gether for a day, or two at most, and 
then scattering. I suggested that to add 
continuity to our position we should hire 
a full-time representative and set up an 
office for him. The man should not be a 
lawyer with other clients, I argued, but 
someone whose sole job it was to keep 
in touch with our affairs. 

Nothing came of this suggestion at 
the time, and it was not too long after 
that that I was no longer a player rep- 
resentative. or even a National Leaguer, 
having left for Baltimore. 

The Players Association was a pretty 
passive outfit in the early 1960s. As dis- 
gust with the situation grew, my view 
that we needed our own man in our 
own office, preferably in New York, be- 
gan to catch on. Among the matters 
that concerned me and others most was 
the pension plan and the TV money it 
depended upon. A nagging thought told 
me that the owners would try to lay 
their hands on our 60% in some future 
contract. They did try it, too, the first 
lime in 1967. Fortunately, by then we 
had installed Miller as our director. He 
saw to it that the owners did not suc- 
ceed. With a new contract coming up 
this year, he is fighting the battle again. 

We got Miller after extensive search- 
ing. In the winter of 1964 I telephoned 
Bob Friend of the Pirates, the National 
League representative, who was meeting 
with the team representatives and Judge 
Cannon of Milwaukee. Cannon was fill- 
ing Lewis’ role as well as he could with- 
out leaving the bench to do so. I told 
Bob that I would like to join the meet- 
ing as an adviser. The players agreed, 
and I wound up on a committee of three 
to seek out likely prospects for the po- 
sition of executive director of the as- 
sociation. 

The committee considered some in- 
teresting people, including Judge Can- 
non (who had strong support from the 
beginning), Hank Greenberg, Bob Fel- 
ler (until we all decided the man should 
not be a former player) and Chub Fee- 
ney, vice-president of the San Francisco 
Giants, who was flattered but not in- 
terested. The committee also sought ad- 
vice from the man who is now Pres- 


ident of the United States. Richard 
Nixon was mighty nice about it — he's a 
real fan — and I could see he would do 
anything to help us or have his law firm 
help us. But we were still faced with the 
problem of finding a full-time represen- 
tative. and the search went on. 

That is when I called George Taylor 
at the University of Pennsylvania. I had 
never met the man, but I knew that he 
had settled numerous labor disputes and 
had a reputation for sizing up men who 
were experienced in negotiating labor 
agreements. I told Dr. Taylor that we 
wanted a strong man of established char- 
acter and one whom we could count on 
to represent the best interests of the 
game as well as the players. 

Almost immediately Taylor recom- 
mended Miller, an economist and as- 
sistant to David McDonald and I. W. 
Abel of the United Steelworkers. We in- 
terviewed Miller and, as far as I was con- 
cerned, he was the man for the job, but 
he was only one of six we put on our 
final list of possible candidates. At this 
point I called the then-commissioner of 
baseball, William D. Eckert, and told 
him I was sending him the list and would 
appreciate it if he ran a check on each 
of them. I said, “If there is anyone on 
the list you think we should not choose 
because he might be bad for the game, 
then he won't be chosen.” 

Eckert agreed to the check and later 
told me that all six persons were fine, in- 
cluding Miller. Yet we were soon to see 
the owners. National League President 
Warren Giles, American League Pres- 
ident Joe Cronin and Eckert himself, 
all close to foaming at the mouth at the 
idea of Marvin Miller, a union man, rep- 
resenting the players. They acted as 
though Miller would demand time and 
a half for extra-inning games and insist 
that starting lineups be based on the prin- 
ciple of seniority. The owners are cry- 
babying that way to this day, which is 
one reason why baseball is in so much 
trouble. 

I think the owners would have pre- 
ferred Judge Cannon, and it is inter- 
esting that when the players’ represen- 
tatives from the 20 teams met with our 
committee, they voted to offer the job 
to Cannon. He turned it down, though, 
whereupon Miller accepted. 

That was shortly before spring train- 
ing in 1966, but Miller still had to visit 
the training camps and win the approv- 
al of the players. It was during this trip 


that the long knives really came out. I 
was with Houston at the time, and when 
Bobby Lillis, our player representative, 
told me President Giles was in the As- 
trodome speaking with the players 
against Miller, I went to see Giles. "No. 
I,” I said to him, “I don't understand 
how you as league president, represent- 
ing the owners and the players, can tell 
the players Miller is not good for them. 
Have you ever met Miller?" He replied, 
“No.” I said, “Do you know much 
about him?" Giles said “no" again. And 
I said, “Well, it seems asinine that you 
can tell ballplayers that this man is bad 
for them. He may be wonderful for base- 
ball. I happen to believe he is.” 

I still believe it and I am still inter- 
ested in the work of the association. Base- 
ball is so much more important than 
the minimum salary, or how long it takes 
to become a free agent or even the pen- 
sion, which I look upon as a form of de- 
ferred compensation. While these things 
are important, the rest really matter: the 
playing, the Mickey Mantles coming up. 
the Jim Bunnings, the Hank Aarons, 
the Willie Mayses. 

The game is in trouble with problems 
that will not be solved by platooning 
ball players, tinkering with the rules or 
the strike zone. More first-rate young 
players have to be brought in, and that 
is something with which the Players As- 
sociation could help the owners, if the 
two groups would only get together. It 
will not be easy to get the new stars, 
since so many of the fine young athletes 
are drifting toward pro football or bas- 
ketball, where they can qualify right out 
of college without having to work at 
their trade two or three additional years, 
as almost every baseball player must. 

Let us pay attention to the future of 
baseball, then, with the players and the 
club owners working together. I am con- 
vinced that the Players Association can 
do much more than it has done for base- 
ball and that disputes over such things 
as the pension will stop barring the way 
if only the owners will get it through 
their heads that give-and-take negoti- 
ations with a representative such as Mar- 
vin Miller are here to stay. The owners 
should stop saying, “Take it or leave 
it." That is no way to deal with base- 
ball. The game has proved it deserves 
better. 


The above is from a forthcoming book by 
Roberts and Michael von Moschzisker . 
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golf / Jack Nick/aus 


Compensating for one error leads to another 



standing too close to the ball and fining it up 
on the heel of the driver (above) creates readjustment 
problems during swing- Address at right is proper. 


6 Ohio Promotion., I 


1969. All right, rciorvod 


A i the Sahara tournament last fall I played with one young 
** pro, a solid performer, who could not keep his tee shots 
in play. After our round was over he went to the practice 
tee to work out h is driving problems. He discovered he was 
lining up the ball almost on the wrapping at the heel of his 
driver. This player's style takes him closer to the ball at 
address than most players, but unconsciously he had moved 
too close. To hit the ball, he was raising his head, moving 
his hips away and then swiping at it. That does not work. 
At address, set up with the ball directly in front of the in- 
sert of your club and with a full extension of your arms. 
If you set up any other way, you must then make some in- 
correct motion to get the club back into the proper hit- 
ting position. Invariably you will start to scatter your tec 
shots a!> over the course — and frequently off the course. 

DRAWINGS BY FRANCIS GOLDEN 
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For the 
dean guys. 

Hair shows up clean and clear even through a whole bottle of 
Vaseline Hair Tonic. No surprise, then, that Vaseline Hair Tonic 
looks clean and clear after you put it on. Just a little' clean 

clear Vaseline Hair Tonic keeps your hair doing just 
what you want it to (no matter what length 

you wear your hair). Ask any girl who 
she'd prefer to snuggle « 

up to. And she'll % 

tell you. One of , 
the clean guys. * 

s 





hockey / Gary Ronberg 


A new Cadillac for Detroit 


Frank Mahovlich rolls right along with Rolls-Royce Gordie Howe and 
Land Rover Alex Delvecchio to make up the best front line on the ice 


T he stick rack hangs in the hallway 
leading to the showers, just around 
the corner from the door to the Detroit 
Red Wings' dressing room in Olympia 
Stadium. The hockey sticks, with 9 
HOWE and 10 DELVECCHIO stenciled 
on the handles, are arranged on the rack 
in numerical order from the bottom up, 
which puts No. 27 — Frank Mahovlich's 
stick — near the top. -This seems appro- 
priate enough, since Mahovlich is also 
near the top of the league in scoring. His 



BIG M MAHOVLICH CARRIES A BIG STICK 


36 goals arc only one shy of Chicago's 
perennial leader, Bobby Hull. What 
strikes you about the stick, however, is 
that Mahovlich's name is nowhere on it; 
instead, halfway down the shaft, in black 
India ink soaked into the wood, the 
stencil reads simply: 27 THE BIG M. 

An easy form of identification, true, 
but also an ironic one, for Frank Ma- 
hovlich is the one player in the NHL 
who never had to be reminded of what 
was expected of him every time he 
reached for his stick. Don't forget that 
Mahovlich is only playing for Detroit 
today the way he was supposed to have 
been playing the past 1 1 years in Toronto. 
Forty goals from the Big M? Why, he 
could have worn snowshoes for skates 
and still given the Leafs 20 a year if he 
had really wanted to. 

In 1953 scouts from almost every team 
in the NHL were up in Timmins, On- 
tario at one time or another trying to 
sign the big son of a gold miner from 
Croatia. The Leafs, who offered cash 
and a scholarship to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, finally succeeded — even though the 
Chicago Black Hawks had offered the 
elder Mahovlich a five-acre fruit farm 
on the Niagara peninsula. When To- 
ronto brought Frank up four years later, 
he was preceded by advance billing un- 
heard of at that time. Mahovlich, they 
said, had it all — and they were right. 
Speed, power, grace. A shot to shatter 
Herculite at 100 feet. A face pale gray 
eyes, straight white teeth — for the To- 
ronto Star Weekly. Frank Mahovlich 
could reach out and lift you from your 
seat, just like Rocket Richard had done 
in Montreal. His first year in the league 
he was Rookie of the Year, of course, 
outpolling none other than Bobby Hull 
of the Black Hawks. When he scored 
22 goals the following year and took Bos- 
ton apart in the Stanley Cup playoffs, 
somebody called him the Big M — and 
it stuck. At 23 Mahovlich challenged 
Richard’s record of 50 goals in one sea- 


son — and fell short by a mere two. A 
year later, in a suite in the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, the late owner of the 
Black Hawks, Jim Norris, made the most 
celebrated pitch in hockey history, of- 
fering the Leafs SI million for Mahov- 
lich. When Harold E. Ballard, a team 
executive, tentatively agreed, Norris 
reached into his pocket and peeled off 
10 SI 00 bilis as a binder. But the Leafs' 
brass backed off the next morning — even 
knowing that Mahovlich and George 
(Punch) Imlach, the team's coach and 
general manager, had already embarked 
on a collision course. 

Fanned in the newspapers, the dis- 
pute grew in intensity, while Mahovlich’s 
brief flashes of brilliance only seemed 
to make everything worse. Fans who at 
first thought Mahovlich to be shy and 
reserved became convinced he was lazy 
at heart as well as moody, self-centered 
and insolent. Mahovlich withdrew with- 
in himself and suffered two nervous 
breakdowns in three years. Last March, 
with both teams going nowhere in the 
standings, the Leafs traded Mahovlich, 
Pete Stcmkowski, Garry Unger and the 
rights to Carl Brewer to Detroit for 
Norm Ullman, Paul Henderson and 
Floyd Smith. The heart of the trade was, 
of course, Mahovlich (295 goals in 1 1 
years) for Ullman (298 in 13). In De- 
troit Mahovlich is the Cadillac, tooling 
alongside the old Rolls-Royce, Gordie 
Howe. More at ease in the Red Wings' 
freewheeling attack, the Big M is once 
again shooting for 50 goals. 

“Frank fits in," says Gordie Howe, 
"and by finding the holes [cracks in the 
defense], he makes it easier for you to 
get the puck to him. Once he gets the 
puck he can carry it — and he knows 
how to handle himself in front of the 
net. I think if the fans in Toronto had 
given him a break and cheered him in- 
stead of booing him, the pressure might 
not have cooked the guy. Even though 
Frank looks so big and strong. I’ve no- 
ticed he really doesn't have that much 
stamina. He gets pretty tired near the 
end of a shift, and anyone can look bad 
when they’re tired. In Toronto a lot of 
people probably thought Mahovlich was 
loafing when, in fact, he was really just 
tired.” 

Mahovlich has played with Howe from 
the start of the season, but only after 
continued 
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Old Crow 

Ikste made it the world's most popular Bourbon. 


for 

travel 


The special place is San Francisco 
Old Crow makes it a little more special. 


The clang of the Powell Street Cable Car. Majestic Golden 
Gate Bridge. And at the end of the day San Francisco’s 
number one Bourbon: Crow. It doesn’t come any better. 
The place or the Bourbon. Crow’s classic bouquet and 
modern smoothness mixes so deliciously with anything, it 
makes any time and any 
place a little more special. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF. OISIIUEO AND BOTTLEO BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.. FRANKFORT, KY. 


HOCKEY continued 


the first four games did Alex Delvecchio 
become their regular center. The com- 
bination is closing in on NHL records 
for total goals and points scored by one 
line. The Montreal "Punch Line” of Toe 
Blake, Elmer Lach and Rocket Richard 
scored 105 goals in 1945 — Howe, Del- 
vecchio and Mahovlich have 84 with 18 
games to go. In 1957 the Detroit com- 
bination of Howe, Ullman and Ted Lind- 
say amassed 226 points — Howe, Delvec- 
chio and Mahovlich have 187. What 
makes the line almost impossible to stop 
is the fact that the opposition cannot con- 
centrate on any one member; each man 
can skate, pass and shoot the puck . Howe 
and Delvecchio, though they are noto- 
rious roamers, have played together 17 
years and they know each other’s every 
move. Mahovlich, because of his To- 
ronto background, is more of a posi- 
tional player and his linemates usually 
find him approaching the attacking zone, 
skating the hole and looking for the puck. 

“I’m relaxed here,” Mahovlich said 
last week, pulling off his red jersey after 


a game. “I’ve never felt better in my 
life. They treat me well. I’m playing with 
two great players and I don’t worry like 
I used to. I remember when I was trad- 
ed, I was never so happy. It was as if 
some big weight had lifted from my 
shoulders. Don't get me wrong — I still 
like Toronto well enough; it’s just that 
I can play better here, in Detroit.” 

Mahovlich has rented an apartment 
across the Detroit River in Windsor, On- 
tario, where he enjoys his days off with 
his wife and two children. He has oth- 
er interests besides hockey — art and 
music, to name a couple, and you will 
always find him in a bridge game on 
plane trips. At St. Michael’s Mahovlich 
was a good student and even expressed 
interest in becoming an engineer or a 
teacher. In Toronto, however, nobody 
ever wanted to talk to Frank Mahovlich 
about anything but hockey, whether he 
was standing in the cold wind outside 
Maple Leaf Gardens or strolling to the 
neighborhood supermarket. 

In Detroit Mahovlich will never face 


the pressure of being No. 1 . Gordie Howe 
has taken care of that, thank you, and 
the Big M would have it no other way. 
"Sure, I'd like to score 50 goals,” he ad- 
mits. "Who wouldn’t? I don’t know if 
there's enough time left, though. I’m just 
sure of one thing: I like it here.” 

Bobby Baun, a Detroit defenseman 
who played with Mahovlich in Toronto, 
watched the Big M slip into a bright 
blue plaid sports jacket, place his stick 
back on the rack and walk out the door. 
"Eleven years,” Baun said. “Eleven 
years I played with Frank Mahovlich 
in Toronto and I didn’t say 22 words to 
the guy. I never could understand him. 
Nobody on the squad did, so it was ea- 
sier to just stay away from him when 
we weren't on the ice. But now every- 
thing's different. Frank’s a different per- 
son. He’s never played like this before 
and I had never seen him relaxed. Just 
getting out of Toronto has made a world 
of difference in him. We talk all the 
time now. He’s really a very interesting 
guy, you know.” end 


Skoal Tobacco isn’t for smoking. 

It isn’t lit, puffed or inhaled. It sure beats smoking. 




Skoal’s partners: 


Skoal is good, honest 
tobacco. With a cooling 
touch of wintergreen. 
Justa pinch between 
gum and cheek gives 
youeverythingyou 
wantfrom tobacco— 
withoutchewing. 

It sure beats smoking! 


For information on how to use Skoal, please write: United States Tobacco Company, 630 Fifth Ave., New York. N Y. 10020 




A 428 V-8 is now standard on Bonneville. That’s a Break Away! 



Most makers of big, luxurious cars don't go in for per- 
formance. Maybe they're too busy thinking plush. 
Pontiac isn't. 

Of course, our Bonneville pampers with the best of 
them. Large cushiony sofas, front and rear, covered in 
expanded Morrokide and rich weaves. Or all-Morrokide. 
Accents of simulated burled elm. Deep-pile carpeting. 
The works. 

But to underpower a car named Bonneville would be 
treason. 


Hence a 360-hp, 428-cube V-8 with a 4-barrel carbu- 
retor is now standard. Bonneville moves when it’s told. 

And goes where it's told, too. Comfortably. That's one 
of the nicest things about our famous Wide-Track stance. 
(Now wider than ever.) And the big 15-inch wheels. And 
the longer, 125" wheelbase. 

Which is why we recommend that you 
swing a Bonneville onto a piece of pike. Just 
so you’ll know how a big, luxurious car is 
supposed to behave. 


The Wide-Track Family fo 


id Prii, Bonneville. Brougham, Executive, Catalina, GTO, LeMans, Custom S. Tempts! . 


rd. Ponliac Motor Division. 


Break Away in a 


Wide-Track Bonneville 


You’d feel better 
if it cost $100 more. 


Anyone who tells yon he can save 
you money on stereo isn’t doing you any 
favors. Because when you save yourself 
some money, you lose yourself some stereo. 

That’s why the price of our new 
compact system is going to leave you feeling 
a little bit queasy. Is it too low? How can 
we do it? Wherc’d we cut comers? What’d 
we cut out? 

Not a thing. 

So even if you don't feel good about the 
price, feel good about the elevator that 
raises the turntable when you raise the lid. 
And hides it away when you lower it. Dust- 
proof. And compact. 

So you don't have to put out an extra 
$15 or so on a dust cover. 


Feel good about the visual meters that 
let you see where you’re setting the treble, 
bass and volume controls for FM and AM 
radio or phonograph. 

Check out a gizmo called FET found 
only in the most expensive high-fidelity 
instruments. It pulls in distant stations and 
makes sure you get only one at a time. 

That should lift your spirits a bit. 

And the speaker system. Two beautiful 
walnut cabinets with 4 acoustic speakers. 
Two 7-inch woofers and two 2%-inch 
tweeters. 

You’ll see how much better you feel 
when you examine the balance control that 
lets you adjust the amount of sound in each 
speaker for stereo perfection. And the FM 


stereo selector that automatically selects 
only stereo stations. And the AFC switch 
that gives von drift-free reception on FM. 
And the Stereo Eye that tells you whether 
you’re listening to stereo or not. And the 
jacks that let you plav your tape recorder, 
TV, short-wave tuner or movie projector 
through the high-fidelity system. 

See how you feel about the receiver. 
Even the back is finished. And the black-out 
glass that hides all the dial numlrers when 
the set's not in use. 

Ask any dealer we permit to carry' 
the Panasonic line to show you the 
Princeton. Model SG-999. Now that you 
know what you’re buying, it won’t take 
courage to pay less. 




PANASONIC 


200 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 10017 
For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355. 

In Conn.. 853-3600. We pay for the call. 


BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


Solution to a ‘silly’ slam 


T erence Reese, restored to good stand- 
ing by the World Bridge Federation, 
could be playing in the World Champi- 
onship again in 1970 in Stockholm. He 
seems about to surmount a second ma- 
jor hurdle in the path to that achieve- 
ment by qualifying for Britain’s team for 
the 1969 European Championship with 
Jeremy Flint as his partner. Flint set 
a record here in 1966 by becoming a 
Life Master of the American Contract 
Bridge League in less than 1 1 weeks 
of play. 

Reese’s comeback was more or less ex- 
pected. but the British Trials did produce 
a real surprise: a slam deal reminiscent 
of one 1 concocted for some bridge- 
cruise passengers a few years ago. My 
idea was to run in a hand that would 
provide ammunition for a postgame 
discussion of bridge legerdemain, where- 
by declarer avoids one of two “sure" 
losing trump tricks that are held against 
him. Although quite a few good players 
come along on these cruises, I didn’t 
really expect that many of the declarers 
would be up to the winning play. 

I recall that one elder statesman, hav- 
ing reached the prescribed slam, laid 
down his ace of trumps, saw that the 
outstanding trumps were stacked against 
him and conceded down one, mutter- 
ing, “Silly hand.” But the situation, 
though rare, is so well known that I was 
astonished to learn that it ensnared two 
of England’s top stars. Try your skill 
on the hand shown here. 

Ralph Swimer, the nonplaying cap- 
tain of the last British World Cham- 
pionship entry on which Reese played 
(in 1965), opened with an intermediate 
two-bid. After several rounds of bidding, 
he bid a grand slam, expecting to find 
just the right cards in North's hand. 
But the trump suit was inadequate. He 
needed an even split to bring home his 
grand slam, and when he won the first 
trick with dummy's ace of diamonds 
and led a trump to his hand, he dis- 
gustedly conceded, “Down two." 

Jonathan Cansino, playing the hand 
in only a small slam, muffed a chance 
to make it in a play that is so standard 
you may already have recognized it. 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 


NOKTH 

♦ Q 82 

V 10 7 6 

♦ A 7 3 
4 KQ103 

EAST 
4 J 10 7 4 

V - 

♦ J 10 9 A 4 2 
4 J 8 1 

SOUTH 
4 A K A 

V A K 9 8 5 2 

♦ 5 

4 A 9 7 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 

2 T HASS 3 ▼ 

4 4 PASS 4 4 

4* PASS 6 + 

7 V OBI.. ( All Pass) 

Opening lead: king of diamonds 

When Cansino led a heart to the second 
trick he muttered something very like 
the old gent did in my cruise game: 
“Damn silly; down one." 

However, the hand isn’t silly. In fact, 
because favorable distribution balances 
the evil break in trumps, declarer can 
make 12 tricks. Declarer's only hope is 
to find West with a 3-4-3-3 distribu- 
tion. The winning play is to cash the club 
ace at trick three, lead to the club king 
and ruff a diamond. Next cash three top 
spades ending in dummy, ruff another 
diamond and lead to the club queen. Ac- 
tually the cards need not be played in 
exactly this order so long as the six black 
winners are cashed and two diamonds 
are ruffed. The remaining cards are: 

V 10 7 

4 io 

V Q J 4 ( Immaterial ) 

▼ K 9 8 

At the 1 1th trick, a trump is con- 
ceded to one of West’s honors, and 
that disappointed player must lead 
away from his other honor and give 
South the last two tricks and the small 
slam. Fortunately for the honor of Brit- 
ish bridge and for the team’s chances 
in the next European Championship, no 
player went down in six hearts at any 
other table. ind 


KANT 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


WEST 
4 9 5 3 
V Q J 4 3 
♦ K Q 8 
4 A 5 2 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 



SHOE-IN. 


Recently, a 12th grade business and 
economics class in a secondary school 
in Ontario elected to have a Shoe-In. 
The entire class was going to shine 
shoes until it raised enough money for 
a magazine subscription. And guess 
what magazine. 

You’re right. The youngsters de- 
cided that they couldn’t get a polished 
business education without knowing 
what the business world was doing, 
And every week, that world gets its 
picture taken from head to foot in 
Business Week. Wrote instructor 
Richard G. Fraser: “It’s their opinion 
that Business Week is the necessary 
text for their course.” 

Yes, BW is written for management 
men. Its subscriptions are solicited 
from executives only. But we’ve al- 
ways felt that the future leaders of 
business and industry have a right to 
BW’s authoritative coverage of busi- 
ness news, facts, and developments. 
So we were happy to tell the students 
about Business Week’s special half- 
price educational rate. It meant they 
had to work only half as hard. 

We’re just worried about all those 
Canadians with half their shoes shined. 


You advertise in 
Business Week 
to inform 
management 

A McGraw-Hill Magazine 



Now He 
Gets 

To Shoot 

An up-from-the-streets millionaire, Wes Pavalon 
once had to fight — and even steal — to survive. Part 
of the energy that made him the world's richest 
schoolteacher is now being devoted to an NBA team, 
a plan to get Alcindor and big sport for Milwaukee 

By Pat Putnam 


A 

IXny day now American Basketball Association 
officials will begin passing a collection plate 
among their owners. They figure they'll need SI mil- 
lion, give or take a stack of 50s, all of which will be 
heaped at the feet of T IV4* Lew Alcindor. Then the 
big fellow gets his choice of the 1 1 ABA teams. “That's 
right, any team,” says Alex Hannum of the Oakland 
Oaks. “Just so long as he plays in the ABA. The 
league will split the cost, then we'll ask him where he 
wants to play. We’re flexible.” The thinking, of course, 
is that Alcindor will be to the struggling ABA what 
Joe Namath is to the American Football League. At 
least. 

It’s sound thinking. Brilliant. Daring. Why it's . . . 
it’s. . . . “It’s a lot of garbage,” says Wes Pavalon, 
the outspoken young chairman of the board of the 
rival NBA’s Milwaukee Bucks. In recent weeks this 
big, bearded financial wheeler has been watching, with 
public amusement, the ABA and its plans for land- 
ing Alcindor. “And just how," says Pavalon, “do 
these people think they are going to outbid the 
whole state of Wisconsin ? If all they can come up 
with is SI million, they had better save it to buy them- 

eonHnud 
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HE GETS TO SHOOT continued 


selves a one-eyed 5 ' 6 " center out of 
Humpty-Dump State.” 

The Bucks have a secure lease on last 
place in the Eastern Division of the NBA, 
which, this season, is an extraordinarily 
delightful place to be. The lowlies of 
the West are the Phoenix Suns, and when 
the season is over the Suns and the Bucks 
will flip a coin for the rights to Alcindor 
— with the residents of Wisconsin stand- 
ing by for action. 

“And there’ll be action," says Pava- 
lon, who last year created such a broad 
financial base by insisting that the NBA 
allow the Bucks to join the league as a 
public-owned company. Stock in Mil- 
waukee Professional Sports and Services 
was offered to Wisconsin residents only. 
Something like 500,000 shares were sold. 
"I felt the Bucks would have a better 
chance of success if everybody had a 
piece,” Pavalon says. “Now, if we can 
just win the right to draft Alcindor, we’ll 
say to the people of Wisconsin — O.K., 
it’s going to take X dollars (o get him. 
do you want him? The ABA is talking 
about $1 million. I’d say a more real- 
istic price will be whatever the ABA of- 
fers plus what we have to add to get 
him. And I’m sure the people of Wis- 
consin will say they want him, what- 
ever the cost is going to be. As a public 
company, the Bucks have a dozen ways 
of coming up with the money." He be- 
gan to laugh. “How about this?” he 
said. “Convertible debentures for Lew 
Alcindor?” But should Pavalon feel so 
moved, he might just dip into his own 
pocket, sort out the loose change and 
buy the UCLA giant himself. If the mood 
should take him, he might even make a 
down payment on UCLA. 

At 35, Wesley D. Pavalon is thump- 
ingly rich, multimillionaire rich, and all 
but the first SI ,800 has been earned since 
1954. He has so much, in fact, that he 
says he long ago stopped counting it. 
“Thirty or 40 or 50 million, or more," 
he guesses rather grandly. “After you 
string together all those zeroes, the num- 
bers up front aren't that important." 
Recently, an associate mentioned that 
a stock in which Pavalon owns a mil- 
lion or so shares had climbed almost 
20 points in 1968. "You made close 
to $20 million last year,” said the 


associate. “Yeah," said Pavalon, absent- 
mindedly. “That's nice. Now where the 
devil are the plans for . . . ?” 

Pavalon is also: 

• A lOth-grade dropout who has a de- 
gree from Wright Junior College. When 
the registrar at Wright asked for his high 
school diploma, Pavalon went out and 
bought one for $50. “Fortunately," he 
says, “no one at the college ever checked. 
But I sweated a lot while there." 

• Founder (with that $1,800). president 
and chairman of Career Academy, a $200 
million-plus international complex of 
private trade, technical and home-study 
schools. 

• Author of many of the schools’ text- 
books. “I used to keep the books just 
one lesson ahead of the classes. Like 
our course for medical technicians," he 
says. "I’d spend all day talking to doc- 
tors and then spend all night writing 
for the next day's class. I just took what 
the doctors said and translated it into 
layman’s terms.” 

• Holder of a franchise commitment in 
the proposed professional boxing league, 
when and if that dream of Jack Drees 
gets off the drawing board. 

• Leader of a vigorous fight, with the 
blessing of Wisconsin Governor Warren 
Knowles, for an $8 million sports are- 
na in Milwaukee which, he believes, will 
bring a franchise in the National Hock- 
ey League. For starters, he pledged the 
first $1 million and recently jumped that 
to $2 million. (His fight for the arena 
has led him into a conflict with Robert 
E. Dineen, chairman of the board of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who is push- 
ing for an exhibition hall. "I look at Pa- 
valon the way a surgeon views an ap- 
pendix," says Dineen. “Strictly imper- 
sonal. He says he has all this backing, 
but in the end the mayor says the city 
is broke, the county is broke and the gov- 
ernor has put the state on an austerity 
program. Now, with all this, if the pol- 
iticians want to throw away $15 million 
or $18 million on something we don’t 
need, then to hell with it.”) 

• A noon-to-5-a.m., seven-day-a-wcek 
worker who can't understand anyone 
who isn’t. He lives on pizza and low-cal- 
orie colas; was just named by the U.S. 
Jaycees as one of the nation’s top 10 


young men; is an avid fisherman, duck 
hunter and art collector, and within the 
last few weeks has become firmly hooked 
on yachting. 

One Sunday recently Pavalon was rid- 
ing in his limousine, a 1968 dark green 
Cadillac just one block shorter than 
Broadway, along a twisting narrow road 
in central Wisconsin a few miles from a 
200-acre deer preserve and farm he 
bought last June. His public-relations 
people say that he bought the limousine 
after deciding he was wasting time driv- 
ing when he could be in the back think- 
ing. He listens to that version then grins. 
“I got the car and chauffeur because 
the state was getting ready to grab my 
driver’s license," he says. “Too many 
speeding tickets. But I didn’t wait until 
they came for it; I mailed it in.” 

As he talked, Pavalon maintained 
close note of the limousine's progress. 
Every two or three minutes he would 
lower the window between himself and 
the driver, bark out an instruction, then 
raise the window. He is a domineering 
backseat driver. “Joe’s a terrible chauf- 
feur," sighed Pavalon, moodily staring 
at the back of his driver’s head. “Al- 
ways falling asleep at the wheel, always 
taking a wrong turn, always getting lost.” 

"Why do you keep him?" asked a puz- 
zled passenger. 

“Because I keep hoping that maybe 
someday he’ll become a good chauffeur,” 
said Pavalon, frowning. “If not, he’s 
still a loyal guy and I’ll find another 
place in the company for him. Too many 
people are ready to write someone else 
off too soon. Some people just need more 
time. I hate to see the little people get 
kicked around. " 

Wes Pavalon once was one of the lit- 
tle people himself. His divorced mother 
ran a tavern on the North Side of Chi- 
cago, where he was born. Home was an 
untidy, cheerless tenement flat over an 
ice-cream parlor. The Razzle Dazzle. 
From age 7 he went there only when 
there was no other place to go. 

"Home for me was just kind of a 
place I got to by accident," said Pa- 
valon. "It wasn’t really a place that was 
there. It was — I guess— just an address 
to give somebody. But I never felt like I 
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belonged home, and I’d delay as late as 
possible calling an end to the day. I’d 
get a friend of mine and we'd walk all 
the way from the north side of the city 
to downtown, and we’d go to the Clark 
Theater. It was open 24 hours a day. 
They had a motto, ‘Hark, hark to the 
Clark.’ You ran into all kinds of odd peo- 
ple there. You’d sit and talk to these peo- 
ple and find out what it was that made 
them tick." 

Pavalon leaned forward in the big lim- 
ousine, pulled down the jump seat and 
used it as a footrest. Then he settled 
back and stared at the passing coun- 


tryside. He is a big man (6' 3', 210 
pounds), with thick black hair and a 
neatly trimmed beard. His upper lip is 
clean. He grew the beard on a duck-hunt- 
ing trip, almost shaved it off, then de- 
cided he liked it. He had worried that 
his stockholders in Career Academy 
might not like the beard. “But,” he de- 
clared, “if they only bought stock be- 
cause of my clean-shaven cheeks, then 
they had better sell.” His face is long, 
wide and strong, dominated by a rather 
large nose slightly bent and a pair of 
dark brown eyes that are very warm or 
very cold, depending upon his mood. 
Usually the eyes are warm, for he smiles 
a lot. But not always. “He is,” says an 
old friend, “one tough, crazy SOB." 

The limousine came to a fork in the 


road. The two lanes swept left; the way 
to the right was a single, rutted dirt 
track. Joe touched the brake. The win- 
dow went down. “For Pete's sake,” Pa- 
valon shouted, “follow the main road.” 
Then his voice gentled. “That’s good, 
Joe. That’s good. Joe, did you go to 
bed early last night like I told you?" 
Joe nodded. “You sure?” Joe nodded 
again. Pavalon grunted, settled back. He 
put his feet on the jump seat and stared 
at them. 

“You know,” he said, “it’s a funny 
thing, finance. People know I never went 
to school. It’s no secret. And they ask 


me where I learned finance. They think 
you have to go to the Harvard Business 
School before you can make a dollar. 
Nuts! I tell them I learned my finance 
out in the streets. I mean you can cither 
learn by being taught at home, and I 
sure wasn’t getting any there, or you 
have to learn it yourself. My father had 
left, and mother, well, she was working 
the tavern. I guess I Jiad a great feeling 
of inferiority, of hating that kind of life. 
After all, most mothers are home tak- 
ing care of the family, cleaning the house 
and going away with their husbands on 
vacation. And my mother is running a 
business, and that business mostly ca- 
ters to men, and, you know — she’s 
atone." 

Pavalon started learning finance by 


stealing bottles from the cellar of his 
mother’s tavern, cashing them in and 
using the money to buy a newspaper 
stand. Winters he kept from freezing by 
burning wood and paper in an empty 
100-gallon oil drum. Then he discovered 
that if he used his brain there were some 
easier, quicker ways. He was 9 years 
old. 

First he discovered football parlay 
cards. He found that while one parlay 
card might be giving, say, Notre Dame’s 
opponent 12 points, the card of anoth- 
er company might be giving six, or — a 
bonanza — only three. 

“I’d run all over Chicago collecting 
the different parlay cards,” he said, “and 
all week I’d read the papers, looking 
for injuries, watching the weather, figur- 
ing the statistics. Then I’d sit down and 
figure out my best bet and work from 
there, matching the points on one card 
against another and juggling my second 
and third teams until I found the best 
combination on one card." He laughed. 
"People now name some team that 
played in the ’40s and I start rattling 
off the starting lineup, the records, who 
got hurt in what game. They are amazed. 
Well, I had to know those things.” 

Before long he graduated to a prof- 
itable, if illegal, partnership with a friend 
named Beetlebomb. They sold chances 
on the biggest, best-playing, most beau- 
tiful nonexistent radio ever offered in a 
raffle. Summers they sold sponsorships 
for a real 15-man softball team. For SI 5 
a sponsor bought a commercial on the 
back of one softball shirt. One summer 
Pavalon and Beetlebomb collected 217 
sponsors. Rarely did a sponsor come to 
a game. If one did turn up, he always 
learned that his player was home sick. 
The shirt with the sponsor’s name on 
the back, of course, was home with the 
sick player. 

“That Beetle was unbelievable,” said 
Pavalon. “He’s a legend in Chicago. He 
came from a broken home, a lot of ne- 
glect, just tremendous disadvantages. 
The war was on and Beetle quit school 
to join the Navy. And then the Army. 
And then the Marines. All three threw 
him out when they found he was un- 
derage. When he came home the last 
time he wrote to every major college tell- 
c onrtnued 



Pressing his case for a new Milwaukee arena, Pavalon stresses point with Governor Knowles. 
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HE GETS TO SHOOT continued 



ing them what a great football player 
he was. And he was, too! He got schol- 
arship offers from everywhere, even 
Notre Dame. But because he hadn’t fin- 
ished high school he first had to take a 
General Educational Development Test. 
I took the test for him. He actually played 
football at several colleges, and he was 
a great defensive end and a fine bare- 
foot punter. 

"When Beetle got tired of college, he 
came home and went to Roosevelt High 
School under one name, and he went to 
Wright College under another name. 
And he played football for both of them 
at the same time. He wore the first set 
of contact lenses I ever saw. Big as eye- 
cups. We had to hold a raffle to get the 
money to buy them, so you can see the 
raffles were for good causes.” 

If football was Beetle's game, basket- 
ball was Pavalon’s. “Wes was a gym 
rat,” says a good friend, Ed Kelly, who 
then was the athletic director at Green 
Briar Park, just across the street from 
the Pavalon flat. “He couldn’t shoot a 
basketball for nothing, but he sure was 
tough under the boards. Big and strong, 
and clumsy. He’d half kill anybody who 
got between him and the ball. And he 
was always dirty. Holes in his pants; 
holes in his shoes.” 

“Ed Killer Kelly," says Pavalon soft- 
ly. “This man is a priest, a rabbi, a psy- 
chiatrist, a physician, a coach, a friend 
— everything. He’s spent his whole life 
in the park district keeping kids out of 
jail, keeping kids away from narcotics, 
keeping families together. He fed me. 
He was a father to me.” 

“There was an awful lot of hate in 
Wes,” says Kelly, now an assistant su- 
perintendent of Chicago's parks, as well 
as committeeman for the 47th Ward. 
“Hate for life itself. He was always ready 
to rebel. Always ready to fight. What a 
bunch of screwballs that gang had. Al- 
ways being chased by the coppers. Al- 
ways in some kind of trouble. I'd look 
out in the street at night and there they’d 
be, pushing some car down the street. 
I'd yell, 'Wes, put that damn car back.’ 
And he would. But I'll tell you something 
— Wes was smarter when he was 10 years 
old than I am right now. He didn't join 
me, I joined him.” 


The big green car came to an un- 
marked crossroad and slowed. Pavalon 
hit the window button. “Turn right, 
Joe,” he ordered. The car began to turn 
left. “Joe, right. Turn right.” Joe made 
the correction. Pavalon sat back, shak- 
ing his head. “We'll be at the deer farm 
in a few minutes,” he said. 

“That Kelly— he never would let me 
take a shot during a game," Pavalon re- 
sumed. "He was always telling me to 
wait. I’d get so mad I'd feel like kicking 
the basketball out of the gym. But, you 
know, I was learning, and I didn’t even 
know it. I mean, when I played center it 
was my job to pick, to rebound, to pass 
off, and it was my job to understand my 
inability to score, based on the percent- 
age of shots taken, as compared to my 
two guards and two forwards. 

“That’s how Kelly psyched me. He 
was training me to know that you should 
give a person the opportunity to work 
up to potential, to appreciate people for 
their competence at the level of their tal- 
ents. The Packers don’t expect Henry 
Jordan to be a quarterback. They ex- 
pect him to be a defensive tackle, and 


the best. It’s the old thing of teamwork. 
I was trained in that at Green Briar Park. 
Kelly trained me. You don’t just learn 
that. You're not born knowing that if 
you can’t shoot from the outside, you 
damn fool, pass the ball off to someone 
who can, because the name of the game 
is win.” 

One year Kelly's team battled its way 
to a park championship final, and, with 
two minutes to play, it had a 30-point 
lead. Pavalon was begging Kelly to let 
him take just one shot. 

"Not yet," said Kelly. “Hey, you oth- 
er guys, keep the ball away from Wes. 
Wait a bit.” 

“Kelly," Pavalon pleaded. “Now 
there’s only 30 seconds left. Let me take 
just one lousy shot. This game is going 
into the newspaper.” 

“Not yet," Kelly said firmly. “I’ll let 
you know when." 

And time ran out. 

Pavalon chased Kelly into the dress- 
ing room. "For Pete's sake, Kelly, why 
didn’t you let me take one shot?" 

Kelly, who is 5' 7", reached up and 
patted Pavalon on the shoulder. “Kid,” 
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field and stream on his personal preserve. 


he said, “I don't want you to get no 
bad habits.” 

Pavalon was still laughing, talking 
about never getting to shoot and dis- 
cussing Kelly's ancestry when the car 
reached the farm. The large main house 
sits just off Route W in Fond du Lac 
County, 50 miles from Milwaukee. 

“Come on,” said Pavalon. leaping 
from the car. "I want to show you the 
golf course and some of the biggest rain- 
bow trout in the world.” 

“Golf course? On a farm?” 

“Sure.” he said, pointing. “Right up 
on top of that small hill. Come on, we’JI 
take the train.” 

The train is a tiny open car operated 
by motorized pulley that runs almost 
straight up on a pair of rusting 30-foot 
rails. At the top is the golf course: 1 10 
yards in length, three holes, each one 
with three different tec locations. Pitch- 
and-putt. "Great, isn't it?" said Pavalon, 
standing on the mount and surveying 
his private links. “Someday I might even 
try playing the silly game. Let's go back 
down. I'll let you push the button that 
starts the train.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINZ KLUETMEIER 

At the bottom, 50 feet behind the 
house, is the first and largest of a series 
of clear pools, spring-fed and bountiful 
with fat rainbows. A handful of feed 
brought better than two dozen of the 
monsters thrashing to the top of the 
pool. 

“One day," said Pavalon wistfully. 
“I'm going to come out and spend a 
whole day fishing for these beauties. 
Come on, let's look at the deer.” 

The deer were just a few yards away, 
10 of them, in a combination icehouse- 
fish hatchery, strung up, very dead. They 
all looked as though they had been on 
severe starvation diets. “Stunted," said 
Pavalon, frowning. "I hated to see them 
killed, but the conservation department 
said it was the only way to build up the 
herd. Weed out the weak; leave the 
strong. We left just one big, strong 
buck.” 

From the farm the limousine sped 
on toward Green Bay, where in a few 
hours Pavalon was suffering while watch- 
ing the Packers lose to Chicago. Henry 
Jordan, the defensive tackle, is a close 
friend, and, because of the friendship, 
Pavalon has taken on the role of unof- 
ficial financial adviser to some of the 
other Packers. 

“You know," Pavalon said, “it was 
for people like Henry Jordan, for all pro- 
fessional athletes, that I wanted our bas- 
ketball team to be a public company. I 
want an opportunity for everyone, and 
1 mean the players and the coaches, to 
share in the equity. The way things are 
today, a ballplayer just can't build up 
his net worth. You can't do it on a sal- 
ary; the government grabs most of that. 
It was important to me that we have a 
public company so that we would be 
able to think in terms of stock option 
plans, of stock bonuses. 

“I’ve got a guy working as a clerk 
who's worth close to SI million. He got 
it through our stock options. Why 
shouldn't a Henry Jordan ora Bart Starr 
or any athlete have the same oppor- 
tunity? Now, I'm not talking about an 
indiscriminate bonus. Remember, a 
stock option can be set up the way we 
did at Career Academy and the Bucks, 
where an option is given to buy — 
well, here’s how it works: 


“An option is granted to buy 100 
shares of XYZ Corporation at the mar- 
ket value at the day of grant, So if the 
market value on the day of grant is SI0 
a share, what you're giving is the op- 
tion, for SI, 000. to buy 100 shares. Now 
there are restrictions in an option that 
say. for instance, in order to exercise 
that option you must stay with the com- 
pany or the team for a period of three 
more years, or five years, or whatever. 

"Say you have the right to buy 100 
shares after a period of three years. Now, 
if during that time the value of the stock 
appreciates, and you have met the ob- 
ligation of doing your job with the de- 
gree of excellence required to stay em- 
ployed, then you can exercise your op- 
tion. Say the 100 shares of stock are 
now worth SI 0,000, or $50,000. they are 
still yours to buy for SI, 000. 

“Now, if a Henry Jordan has done 
his job with enough excellence to be em- 
ployed for the last 10 or II years, why 
shouldn't he have the opportunity to ex- 
ercise a stock option? He's done his job. 
It's not really a bonus. It's additional 
compensation. Now, I’m not saying, why 
don’t the Packers do this? They can't. 
They're not a public company. I’m not 
saying how come it wasn't done, either. 
I’m saying that if we have public com- 
panies involved in sports in the future — 
and it's coming to that — a public com- 
pany can give an athlete opportunities 
that he does not have now, opportunities 
to gain in liquidity and net worth. 

"Last year Henry asked me if I would 
spend some time with Starr and Fuzzy 
Thurston and Lionel Aldridge and some 
of the other Packers that were in town. 
I did, and this only reinforced my belief 
that we are on the right track in pro 
sports. Athletes are interested in equity. 
Athletes are smarter today, and they are 
just as concerned as anybody about their 
future. 

"I mean, here's an athlete, say age 
35, my age, and he has to go into an en- 
tirely different field in almost all cases. 
A good example would be a Packer I 
never met. Bill Forester. A great line- 
backer. Just great. I asked Henry about 
him the other day. He said, well, he's 
working. And his wife is working. Why? 
He put in enough years, he should have 

continued 
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HE GETS TO SHOOT continued 


some equity now. After all. a corporate 
executive is given an opportunity to have 
equity. He doesn't start looking for his 
equity in a strange position at the age 
of 35.” 

Pavalon understands net worth, and 
also will never forget the lack of it. He 
was 14 when his grandfather died. A poor 
unlettered cobbler who had emigrated 
from Grodno. Russia, the grandfather's 
last ride was to a county hospital in a po- 
lice ambulance. Pavalon rode with him. 
For hours the old man. bleeding from the 
cars and mouth, lay in a hallway untend- 
ed. He died there. A few months later Pa- 


valon watched his grandmother die in the 
same hospital in a dirty, cluttered, over- 
crowded ward. He buried both of them 
with money made from selling phony 
raffle tickets. "I swore to myself.” he 
says, “that no relative or friend of mine 
would ever again go to a county hospital. 
Never. I was going to be able to pay that 
hospital bill somehow." 

He took his first real step in amass- 
ing the “somehow" in 1951. He was 
18, fresh from a quickie course in TV re- 
pair and out of work. He read an ad in 
a Chicago newspaper. It said. "TV re- 
pair technician wanted." What it meant, 
he discovered later, was: TV repair teach- 
er wanted. He answered the ad. 


“We need an older man with plenty 
of experience," said the man who had 
placed the ad. "How much experience 
do you have?" 

"Plenty," said Pavalon. 

"How old are you? You look a little 
young.” 

"I'm 24." Then Pavalon laughed. 
"You should see my father. He's al- 
most 50 and he looks only two years 
older than me.” 

"Can you teach?” 

"Certainly." 

He got the job. Within six months he 
was running the school. Two years lat- 


er he raised SI. 800 by selling his car, 
moved to Milwaukee and opened his 
own TV school. He was 21. His first 
daughter. Marcy. was five days old. 

"How 1 hated to give up that car," re- 
called Pavalon. “It was a brand-new con- 
vertible. It was beautiful. I polished it 
twice a day. It was the first good thing 
I owned in my whole life. But I sold it 
and 1 took the money and went to an auc- 
tion in New York City. Someelectronics 
company had gone out of business, and 
there I was. a scared kid. bidding against 
big-time surplus dealers. But they were 
looking to make fantastic profits, and 
when I outbid them by S5. they stared 
at me like I was out of my head. But 


they let me have the stuff. I bought a tre- 
mendous amount. And I look it all right 
back with me to Milwaukee. I didn’t 
dare let it go by itself. I was afraid I'd 
lose it. 

"Then, after the school opened, I went 
to auctions in Chicago, cleaned up the 
equipment 1 bought and sold it to my 
students. They had to have it when they 
graduated, so I figured why not make 
an extra profit? I even worked out a 
deal with a finance company to make 
loans on the equipment if a student didn’t 
have all the money. Finance is only log- 
ic. I didn't have any money. So it was a 
question of how you do it. You figure 
it out. You've got to be self-reliant in 
this world. If you can't stand by your- 
self, you're sunk." 

Pavalon soon found himself running 
out of TV repair students. There arc 
only so many. He added two courses: 
one in air-conditioning and reli igeration, 
the other in appliance repair. He knew 
nothing about either, but he knew how 
to find out. "I went to technical peo- 
ple who knew. If I can make you tell 
me so I can understand, then I can 
put it in words so other people can un- 
derstand. I was a translator, a screening 
device." 

He sat down with draftsmen, with den- 
tists, with physicians. He spent hours 
with experts in appliances, in refriger- 
ation, in air conditioning. "Dentists and 
doctors," he says, “they are so darned 
technical-minded. They can't go right 
to the students. They go way over their 
heads. I bet I know more about taking 
out an appendix or casting a gold inlay 
than any layman alive. I love reading 
medical journals. My dentist says I’m 
the only guy who gives him a grade 
after he cleans my teeth. But I'm nuts 
about my teeth. l"m afraid I'll lose them, 
and l don't know what the devil the 
fear is from." 

Later Pavalon added courses for ra- 
dio and television broadcasters and for 
hotel-motel executives. Today there are 
15 resident schools, in 12 major cities, 
and 1 1 home-study courses. In I96S, 
18,293 students were enrolled, paying 
fees of close to SI 5 million. 

In 1967, Career Academy went pub- 
lic on the American Slock Exchange. 



"Your ticker symbol will be C-A-R,” 
said the ASE to Pavalon. 

“I don't want C-A-R,” said Pavalon. 
"I want R-R-R, for Reading, 'Riting 
and ’Rithmetic.” 

A polite cough. “Sorry, but the tick- 
er symbol always is the first three let- 
ters of a company's name. That is the 
tradition." 

"Zap the tradition,” said Pavalon. 

The ticker symbol for Career Academy 
is R-R-R. 

The sun, the temperature and the 
Packers had fallen, and now the lim- 
ousine sped through the predawn dark- 
ness, returning to Milwaukee. After the 
game. Pavalon had rounded up some 
of the Packers — Jordan, Aldridge, Jerry 
Kramer, Ray Nitschke — and their wives 
and had taken them to dinner at the 
Left Guard, Max McGee’s and Fuzzy 
Thurston’s swinging restaurant in Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

The limousine rolled on through the 
night. It was 4 a.m. Pavalon had been 
up since 6 the morning before. So had 
the chauffeur. A half hour out of Ap- 
pleton, Pavalon leaped forward, lowered 
the window and shouted : ‘ ‘Joe, pull over. 
Pull over right now.” 

The long green car slowed, pulled over 
to the side of the road. Pavalon got 
out.- “Joe,” he said, "get in the back 
and go to sleep.” The two changed 
places, and for most of the trip Pavalon — 
perhaps because he had mailed back his 
driver's license — hardly exceeded the 
speed limit. 

"You know, it's funny,” he said, steer- 
ing the big car almost as an afterthought 
with one hand while holding a cigarette 
with the other. "But this night reminds 
me of another one a long time ago. A 
night a week before Christmas. I was in 
the seventh grade. There was this Christ- 
mas tree lot not too far away from my 
mother’s tavern. A friend of mine, who's 
now a distributor of educational books 
in Chicago, and I were passing this lot, 
and all of a sudden i got this idea that 
we should give a tree to our school. 
Maybe it was because Christmas wasn't 
too much at home, or maybe it was just 
because I spotted the biggest Christmas 
tree I had ever seen in my life and I just 


wanted to steal it. It seemed like it went 
50 feet in the air. It was right in the mid- 
dle of the lot. 

"Well, we stole the darn thing and 
dragged it through alleys to the school. 
It was snowing like crazy. The people 
at the school were delighted. Then the 
guy came looking for his tree and found 
it. Somebody squealed on us, I guess.” 

He sighed. “It certainly didn’t win 
me any points, because a year or so 
later they transferred me out of the place. 
I never did have much luck with hol- 
idays as a kid. 

“There was one Halloween — I was 


only 8 or 9 and hardly in a position to 
afford a costume. And I didn't want to 
be .... I was always different than 
the other kids, I felt, because my en- 
vironment at home was different. This 
Halloween, trying to be like the rest of 
the kids, I wore long red underwear I bor- 
rowed from my grandfather. I put a pil- 
low inside and had a great mask with a 
beard on it. I wore it to school — and 
the principal sent me home because she 
said that was . . . you know . . . that 1 
looked like . . . that it was immoral or 
something because the underwear had 
a trapdoor. 

"You think she’d have looked at me 
and said, oh, the poor kid, and tried to 


understand. She didn’t. She sent me 
home. I hated her. But I got even. I 
shot her right in the fanny with a B- 
B. And she got even with me, too. She 
gave me my walking papers, shipped me 
off to a strange school, right away from 
my group. So in the end, she had the 
last laugh. Funny, how you remember 
things like that.” 

The limousine reached the silent out- 
skirts of Milwaukee, barely slowed, then, 
at last, came to a stop in front of a down- 
town hotel. The chauffeur was still 
asleep. Pavalon and his passenger 
climbed from the car, stretched, yawned 


and shook hands. The passenger start- 
ed into the hotel, turned and came back. 
“Wes,” he said, "we’ve been together 
for almost 24 hours, and one silly ques- 
tion keeps popping into my mind.” 

“Well, ask it,” said Pavalon. 

"It’s foolish, but if you were, say, 12 
or 13 or 14 again, and you had all the 
money you have now, would you trade 
all those millions for the ability to put 
a basketball through a hoop?" 

“You’ve got to be kidding,” said Wes 
Pavalon, leaping and twisting in the cold 
air and firing off an imaginary one-hand- 
ed push shot. Then he burst into laugh- 
ter. "For Pete’s sake,” he said, “don’t 
tell Kelly I just took a shot.” end 



Laughing among the Packers , Pavalon dines with Willie Davis (right) and Lionel Aldridge. 
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BASKETBALLS WEEK 


}. UCLA (19-0) 

2. SANTA CLARA (21-0) 

3. WEBER STATE (20-2) 

The blizzard was in Utah, but Wyoming 
Coach Bill S trannigan felt he was the vic- 
tim of a snow job in Albuquerque. "We 
lost it right at the end with a lousy call," 
he lamented. “Fve never had a game so 
lough to take." What drew his ire was that 
the Lobos, who won 65-63, had scored four 
points after the buzzers had sounded. New 
Mexico went in front 35-34 when Dave Cul- 
ver, fouled as the first half ended, sank two 
foul shots. Then, with the score 63-all, Ron 
Becker scrambled after a loose ball and was 
fouled as time ran out. Becker, like Culver, 
sank both ends of a 1-and-l and Stran- 
nigan agonized. Further north, Arizona and 
Arizona State trekked through the snow to 
challenge Utah and Brigham Young in oth- 
er Western Athletic Conference games. Al- 
though Arizona’s Bruce Larson warned his 
players, "You never win in Salt Lake City 
and Provo when you run with Utah and 
BYU,” his Wildcats and the Sun Devils 
were forced to make haste, and both were 
outrun and outshot. Arizona, making only 
35% of its shots, lost 1 05-7 5 to U tah and 70- 
66 to BYU. State, making 36% of its shots, 
lost 104-87 to Utah and J 02-89 to BYU. 
That left BYU in first with a 5-2 record, 
one game ahead of Utah. 

Life was equally frantic for teams in the 
Southwest Conference, but when all the ex- 
citement had subsided, Texas A&M was in 
first place and all alone, Seventh-place Rice 
got things started with a 75-73 upset of Bay- 
lor, a team that had been expected to go no- 
where this season but which had started the 
week tied for the lead with the Aggies. Bay- 
lor followed up with a 63-58 win over Texas, 
but fell a game behind A&M when the Ag- 
gies struggled to a pair of overtime victories. 
The first came against Texas, 70-69, on two 
free throws by Ron Pcret in the final seven 
seconds. Improbably, the Aggies had an even 
harder time against Rice , rallying from a 
nine-point deficit in the last four minutes of 
regulation play and a four-point handicap in 
overtime before winning 84-83. SMU tied 
Baylor for second by getting past Texas Tech 
84-65 and Arkansas 76-68. 

Nothing perturbed UCLA or Santa Clara 
as both teams frolicked through the Pacific 
Eight and West Coast AC. The Bruins de- 
feated Washington State 83-59, while the 
Broncos beat San Francisco 72-47. Last- 
place Stanford dumped Oregon State 70- 
61 and Oregon 81-76 in the Pacific Eight. 
Idaho took three in a row from Idaho State, 
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but Weber State kept its lead in the Big 
Sky by winning three of its own, all against 
Gonzaga. 

Colorado State made it 14 wins in 17 
games as it stopped Denver 79-62. Marv 
Roberts’ 43 points against Montana State 
were not enough to keep Utah State from 
losing 86-76, nor were his 35 enough to 
stop Notre Dame from winning 108-82. 

New Mexico State's Aggies were riled up. 
They had been dropped from the UPI and 
AP top-20 lists despite winning three games 
in a row since the previous voting, while 
New Mexico, which had split two games, 
had moved up. The Aggies took their frus- 
tration out on Texas-El Paso 78-62 and 
West Texas State 69-68. 


EAST 


1. LA SALLE (20-1) 

2. DUQUESNE (16-2) 

3. ST. JOHN’S (18-3) 


"Finney has been telling me that if I would 
just get a little confidence in him he would 
do a job for me," said Syracuse Coach Roy 
Danforth of Bill Finney, a sophomore who 
had been averaging 3.5 points a game. Giv- 
en a chance to play against Canisius when 
teammate Bill Case got into early foul trou- 
ble, Finney scored 22 points in an 85-78 
win. Thirteen of his points came as the 
Orangemen, trailing 56-53, spurted to a 71- 
64 lead. In a briefer appearance in an ear- 
lier game against Colgate, Finney got six 
points as Syracuse won 86-85. 

Bob Lanier of St. Bonaventurc, who does 
not have to plead to get into the lineup, 
was superb against Marquette, finishing with 
36 points and 16 rebounds as the Bonnies 
won 84-62. 

St. John’s had little trouble beating Ni- 
agara 97-60, but labored to earn a 51-46 
win over Fordham, which was unable to 
score in the final seven minutes and 10 sec- 
onds. Niagara's Calvin Murphy, who had 
29 points against the Redmcn, poured in 
42 as the Purple Eagles beat Iona 104-78. 

With Ken Durrett getting 16 points and 
21 rebounds. La Salle easily took care of 
American University 96-72. Then, as Dur- 
rett put in 13 of 17 shots, the Explorers 
beat St. Jos“ph’s 84-67, giving them the 
Philadelphia Big Five title with a 4-0 record. 
Providence defeated St. Joseph’s 80-77. and 
then came the tough one for another Phila- 
delphia team. Villanova stopped Canisius 
all right, but ran into Duquesne at Pitts- 
burgh and suffered its fourth loss, 70-59. 

A pair of wins, 70-62 over Rhode Island 
and 67-63 over Penn State, upped Boston 
College’s winning streak to 1 1 games. NYU 


made it nine in a row, outscoring Lehigh 87- 
70 and Georgetown 87-67. At Rutgers the 
streak reached eight as the Scarlet Knights 
beat Georgetown 85-72, Delaware 105-73 
and Army for the first time since 1952, 49- 
47. A 98-80 win over Holy Cross left Du- 
quesne with a 16-2 record. Ed Siudut of 
the Crusaders, who had 24 points in that 
loss, scored 36 in a 97-68 win over Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut’s Bob Staak sank a 
jump shot at the game’s end to down Bos- 
ton University 74-72. 

Princeton clung to its two-game lead in 
the Ivy League, stopping Yale 67-56 and 
Brown 75-56, as Jeff Petrie of the Tigers 
scored 30 points in each game. Columbia 
and Cornell took turns beating Dartmouth 
and Harvard, while Penn kept pace by 
downing Yale and Brown. 


SOUTH 


1. north Carolina (19-2) * 

2. SOUTH CAROLINA (17-3) 

3. DAVIDSON (20-2) 


Pete Maravich of LSU went on a scoring 
rampage, totaling 170 points in three games. 
Averaging 42.8 a game, he is now the first 
junior in NCAA history to reach the 
2 ,000-point level and already is ahead of 
Oscar Robertson's two-year record of 1 ,962 
points. Maravich accomplished all this de- 
spite an injured right knee, which may be 
operated on after the season, and a painful 
growth on his right heel, which has forced 



south Carolina's Roche drives in for bas- 
ket in surprise win against North Carolina. 
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him to wear a special shoe with padding. 
When Maravich was battered to the floor 
against Auburn, the team trainer and Pete's 
father. Coach Press Maravich, hurried to 
his side. Looking his father in the eye, 
Pete said, "I'm not coming out, so for- 
get it." He stayed in, wound up with 54 
points and LSU had a 93-81 Southeastern 
Conference win, Maravich scored 50 in a 95- 
79 loss to Florida and had 66 — a record for 
an SEC player — as the Tigers lost to in- 
dependent Tulane 1 10-94. 

Even more stunning than Maravich's scor- 
ing was Florida's 82-81 upset of Kentucky. 
To win the game, Boyd Welsch of the Ga- 
tors sank four free throws and a layup in 
the last two minutes. For the Wildcats, who 
earlier had beaten Mississippi Slate 91-69, 
it was their first loss in a dozen SEC con- 
tests. Florida, meanwhile, won three times 
as Neal Walk had 34 points against LSU, 
19 against Kentucky and 24 in a 75-73 win 
over Vanderbilt. The Commodores also lost 
to Mississippi 75-68 — their sixth defeat in 
a row— before defeating Alabama 89-74 
Moving to within one game of Kentucky 
with a 10-2 record was Tennessee, which 
used its stingy defense to hold off Missis- 
sippi 61-45 and Georgia 57-55. 

South Carolina's strategy against North 
Carolina not only was precise, it worked. 
When the defense was not forcing the Tar 
Heels to shoot over a tight zone, the of- 
fense diligently set up multiple screens and 
picks for John Roche, who took aim 23 
times and connected on 17 tries. Roche end- 
ed with 38 points, the Gamecocks with a 68- 
66 win that left them tied with North Car- 
olina for the Atlantic Coast Conference lead. 

There was no catching Davidson in the 
Southern Conference The Wildcats finished 
9-0 in the league race by stopping Rich- 
mond 1 14-95 and Furman 103-67. 

Georgia Tech, exhibiting a perked-up of- 
fense, downed Air Force 88-67, Tulane 90- 
79 and Georgia 73-66. Virginia Tech beat 
Virginia 68-64, Florida State brought its 
record to 15-7 by stopping Dayton 79-71 
and West Virginia, which had lost seven of 
its last eight games, got 56 points from Skip 
Kintz as it beat Pitt 89-69 and Duke 90-88. 

1. PURDUE (14-4) 

2. OHIO STATE (14-4) 

3. LOUISVILLE (16-3) 
Louisville, capitalizing on Jerry King's foul- 
shooting accuracy and on a seldom-used 
defense, tied Tulsa for the lead in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. It was King who 
sank two free throws in the final seven sec- 
onds of overtime to clinch an 83-81 win 
over the Hurricanes, and who put in an- 
other pair in the last nine seconds to beat 
Wichita State 65-62. As for the defense— a 
half-court zone press they had not even prac- 
ticed for a month — the Cardinals put it to 


use when they trailed the Shockers by 12 
points with II minutes to go. Tulsa was 
upset for a second time, 76-63 by the Cin- 
cinnati Bearcats, who became aroused after 
Coach Tay Baker had been hanged in ef- 
figy. That occurred after Cincinnati’s 75-73 
loss to Wichita State on Ron Mendells' 30- 
footer at the buzzer. Drake beat Bradley 73 
72 and North Texas State 91-67 to advance 
to within I x /i games of the leaders. 

In the Big Ten, first-place Purdue lost BB- 
SS as Ohio State made good on 26 of 31 
foul shots. Speaking later of Purdue's Rick 
Mount, who scored 35 points in that game 
and 35 more as the Boilermakers downed 
Wisconsin 87-69 — State Coach Fred Taylor 
said: ‘‘He's a pure shooter — the best out- 
side shooter J think I’ve ever seen." Ohio 
State added a 58-41 win over Minnesota to 
pull within a game of Purdue. Northwestern, 
in its first game under new Coach Brad Sny- 
der, got a 91-88 win over Indiana. Mich- 
igan State's John Benington announced that 
he had nominated Harvey Schmidt of Il- 
linois as Coach of the Year, then beat him 
75-70. Illinois had its hopes further dashed 
when Michigan's Rudy Tomjanovich scored 
37 points as the Wolverines won 92-87. 

Western Kentucky was jostled out of the 
lead in the Ohio Valley Conference. The Hill- 
toppers, who lost 85-77 to Eastern Ken- 
tucky, relinquished first place to Murray 
State, which beat Tennessee Tech 62-59 and 
Eastern Kentucky 80-78. 

Colorado retained its half-game lead in 
the Big Eight despite a 70-68 loss to Kan- 
sas State. The Buffaloes earned a split for 
the week by beating Oklahoma 92-69, while 
runner-up Kansas got by Oklahoma State 
45-41 before losing to Missouri for the sec- 
ond time by one point, 56-55. Sophomore 
Cliff Meely set a Colorado record with 16 
field goals against Oklahoma, thanks to As- 
sistant Coach Chuck Gardner. It was Gard- 
ner who saw to it that Meely got back into 
the game in the waning minutes so that he 
would have a chance to break Gardner's 
own record of 15. 

Miami of Ohio, losing 60-59 to second- 
place Ohio University, missed three shots 
in the last 24 seconds and with them a chance 
to clinch the Mid-American title. Xavier 
also beat the Redskins 59-51 and stopped 
Detroit 104-67. The Titans played that game 
without Spencer Haywood, who was sus- 
pended for two games after throwing a hay- 
maker at a referee in a wild game at To- 
ledo. Detroit beat Toledo 92-90, in spite of 
17 rebounds and 39 points by Steve Mix. 
In his next game, a 66-58 win over Kent 
State, Mix had 30 points, the fifth straight 
time he had scored that much or more. 

Marquette beat DePaul 66-55, and 
Creighton had three wins — 90-88 over Se- 
attle, 94-80 over Oklahoma City and 93-66 
over Loyola. end 



Text from "Tht Log of the Cully Sark" reprinted with 
ptrmnnon of Brou n, Son 0 Ferguion, Lid., Pubhiheri. 


Cutty Satt 
first „.the rest 
nowhere" 



UTTY's Log records victory after vie- 
[_/ lory. Of all the magnificent ships of 
the clipper fleet, she alone earned tlx 
right to be called Number One. The best. 

That proud tradition is carried 
on by the Scotch that took her name. 
Cutty Sark is America's best-selling 
Scotch. The reason: Cutty’s consist- 
ently distinguished taste. The taste 
to be savored. The taste of exceptional 
Scotch. 

Cutty Sark. Number One. The best. 
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500- and 1 0.000- meter races, third in the 1,500 and 
eighth in the 5,000. for a total of 177.368 points. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


_ .ecord— and 20 straight at 

home The Knicks, with Walt Frazier making eight 
steals (five of which he converted into layups) 
in a 98-92 win over the Warriors, tightened the East- 
ern race (page 14). approaching to within three 
games of first-place BALTIMORE (45-16). The 
Bullets kept pace, winning all four of their games, 
massive Wcstley Unscld pulling down 30 rebounds 
in a 132 122 victory over the Bucks PHILADEL- 
PHIA <39-20) lost two but beat the Royals Bill 
Russell returned to action and led BOSTON <36- 
24) to a pair of wins against one loss. CINCIN- 
NATI (32-29) was I and 2 but kept ahead of sixth- 
place DETROIT (25-37), which also won one and 
lost two, as did MILWAUKEE (17-45). but the 
Bucks haven't won more than a game a week since 
Jan. II In the Western Division. Wilt Chamberlain 
scored 66 (the league high this season) and got 28 
rebounds against phccblc Phoenix, as LOS AN- 
GELES (42-20) won three ATLANTA (39-25). 
with a four-game split, remained in second, but 
SAN FRANCISCO (28-34) had a J-and-2 week 
and rose to third, replacing SAN DIEGO (27-35 ) 
CHICAGO (25-39) won a game and clung to fifth 
as SEATTLE (22-41 ) lost both of its games. PHOE- 
NIX (13-48), sad to relate, dropped three. 


ABA In the closely contested East. MIAMI (28- 
25) vaulted from fourth to first place with four 
wins and a loss, while MINNESOTA (29-26) fell 
to second. INDIANA (30-29) remained in third, 
but KENTUCKY (26-26), second for the past 
month, plummeted to fourth The NEW YORK 
Nets (15-37) stayed pul in the basement Out West, 
DALLAS (24-27) edged up to fourth with three 
wins and a loss, changing places with LOS AN- 
GELES (22-31), the Stars falling to fifth. OAK- 
LAND (41-9) was way out in front, but Rick Barry, 
who needs knee surgery, is out for the season. DEN- 
VER (33-22). winning two behind Larry Jones, 
who scored 30 or more points for the eighth straight 
game, was second, as NEW ORLEANS (28-27) 
and HOUSTON (16-35) straggled behind. 


GOLF GENE LITTLER won the $100,000 Phoenix 
Open with a tournament-record 2 1 -under-par 263. 


hockey NHL: BOSTON (33-10-12) went without 
Bobby Orr again in a l-l-l week, giving MONT- 
REAL (34-15-8) a chance to close in on first. The 
Canadicns. now only two points back, were paced 
by Jean Bclivcau's 17th career hat trick (in fact, he 
scored four goals) against the Kings, his second in 
nine days. NEW YORK (29-23-5) lost three and 
tied one. 3-3. against the Flyers in snowbound Mad- 
ison Square Garden, shutout king Ed Giacomin 
being shut out (he was stranded on Long Island), 
and interim Coach Emile Francis signing himself 
to a SI contract as interim backup goalie. DE- 
TROIT (27-22-8) beat the Kings 5-0 behind Frank 
Mahov Itch's fourth hat trick of the season, then 
lost two {page 50). TORONTO (25-17-11 ) won all 
three of its games to come within a point of fourth 
place, and CHICAGO (26-25-6) stumbled into last, 
in the West ST. LOUIS (30-16-12) stayed on top 
with three wins and a tie. Second-place OAKLAND 
(21-27-9) beat New York 3-2 for the first lime, giv- 
ing the Seals 12 wins against the established clubs, 
the best record for an expansion team this year. 
During the Ranger game. Chris Worthy, a last- 
minute addition at goalie, made 35 saves. LOS AN- 
GELES (20-28-6) won one and lost three. PHIL- 
ADELPHIA (12-30-15) held fourth with two wins 
and two ties and MINNESOTA (14-33-9) won two. 
lost one and traded Andre Boudrias and Mike Mc- 
Mahon to Chicago for Bill Orban and Tom Reid 
and Wayne Connelly to Detroit for Danny Law- 
son. PITTSBURGH (11*36-9) Ion two and tied 
one, the flightless Penguins remaining grounded. 


mouse racing FORT MARCY ($8.40), a 5-ycar- 
old bay gelding ridden by Manuel Ycaza, won the 
$68,600, I 'i-nnlc Bougainvillea Handicap at Hia- 
leah by a head over Tancb. 


SKIING— PENNY NORTHRUP. 17. of Ellicottvillc. 
NY. with victories in the slalom and downhill, 
won the women's Roch Cup at Aspen. Colo.; PE- 
TER DUNCAN of Canada won the men's cup. 


BOBSLEDDING— Italy's team of NEVIO DcZORDO 
and Brakcman ADRIANA FRASINELLI won 
the World Two- Man Championships at Luke Plac- 
id. N Y., setting a course record of 1.06.62 for the 
1.500-mclcr run. 

DOG SHOWS— Ch GLAMOOR GOOD NEWS, a 
Skye Terrier owned by Mrs. ADELE F. GOOD- 
MAN and her son WALTER (who handled the 
terrier) of Centre Island, N.Y.. took best-in-show 
at the 93rd Westminster Kennel Club show, in 
New York. Susie, as she is known at home, is the 
first Skye ever to win the event. 


In World Cup competition. RE1NHARD 
TRITSCHER of Austria took the slalom in Kranjs- 
ka Gora, Yugoslavia, but failed to catch point-lead- 
er Karl Schranz GERTRUD GABL of Austria nar- 
rowly defeated Kiki Cutter of Bend, Ore., to win the 
slalom in Vysoke Tatry. Czechoslovakia, and is now 
three points behind incapacitated Annie Famosc. In 
Santa Christina. Italy. JEAN-DANIEL DAET- 
WYLER of Switzerland won the downhill event. 


speed skating— DAG FOR NAESS, a 20-year-old 
Norwegian student, became the world champion at 
Deventer, the Netherlands, by taking seconds in the 


TENNIS STAN SMITH, a 6' 4' USC student known 
for his doubles play, won the U.S. National In- 
door title at Salisbury, Md. beating unsccdcd Is- 
mael El Shafei. 21. of Egypt, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4, 6-4. 

TRACK * FIELD WILLIE DAVENPORT improved 
on his record-setting campaign of setting records, 
with two world indoor marks in two nights' 5.8 
for the 50-yard high hurdles at the Toronto Tele- 
gram-Maple Leaf Games and 7.8 for the 70-yard 
high hurdles in the Mason-Dixon Games at Free- 
dom Hall in Louisville, the latter breaking Hayes 
Jones's seven-year-old standard by .2. Davenport 
has now won 1 2 consecutive indoor races and bro- 
ken or tied world marks in seven of them. LARRY 
JA MES set a world indoor record for the 500 (55.4) 
on Freedom Hall's advantageous 8-laps-to-thc-milc 
track while his VILLANOVA teammates lowered 
their own world indoor record for the 2-mile relay 
by a full second: Andy O'Reilly (1:51.6). Chris 
Mason (1:51.1) Marty Liquori (1:50.7) and Frank 
Murphy (1:49.4) putting together a 7:22,8. RON 
JOURDaN of Florida, who had nine straight wins 
going into the weekend, took the high jump at 7' 
2' (tops in the U.S. this year) at a meet in Knox- 
ville, and won at Louisville with a 7' leap. 

mileposts— NAMED TED WILLIAMS. 50. as 
manager of the last-place Washington Senators, 
succeeding Jim Lemon (page 20). 

NAMED: As members of Vince Lombardi's Wash- 
ington coaching staff, three onetime Lombardi asso- 
ciates. HARLAND SVARE. 38. former Los Ange- 
les Ranis' head coach and defensive coach of the 
New York Giants; BILL AUSTIN. 40. head coach 
of the Pittsburgh Stcclcrs for three years; SAM 
HUFF, 34. the violent middle of the Giants' line- 
backers in the glory years of 1956, 1958 and 1959. 
Meanwhile, two retiring Packers were taken into the 
Green Bay coaching fold when Backup Quarterback 
ZEKE BRATKOWSKI, 37. called it quits after 13 
years and )omcd Tackle FORREST GREGG. 35. 
on the offensive staff. NORB HECKER, 41. head 
coach at Atlanta until midway through last season, 
was picked up by the Giants to replace Svare; BILL 
ELIAS. 45, ex-Navy coach, was named defensive 
backficld coach of the Boston Patriots. 

DIED: ANDREW (ANDY) KERR. 90. Colgate 
football coach from 1929 to 1946. inTucson A fresh- 
man coach at Pitt under Pop Warner. Kerr was 
head coach at Stanford for two seasons when War- 
ner was unable to fulfill his contract, then became 
Warner's assistant. Kerr, who wound up his career 
at Lebanon Valley, was head coach of the East 
team in the East-West Shrine game for 23 years. 


CREDITS 

21 — Charles TrcmorMiom, News 24-29-Jerry 
Ccoka; 38, 40 Bruce Roberts-Ropho Gull lump tie . 44 
-AP, Norton Peorl; 46-Noel Clark IIFE. 50-63- 
Hemz Kluetmeier. 64 — Elmer Horton; 66 -Steve 
Hochmsb. Herb Workmon-Columbus Citizen- Journal, 
T. E. Slrosser. Front J. Johns 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVE ANDERSON, a 

senior at Shawnee Mis- 
sion South (Kans. ). 
won the National High 
School Postal Two Mile 
Race with a time of 
9:06, which bettered the 
Kansas City schoolboy 
record of 9 10, set by 
Jim Ryun in 1964. 
There were 340 compet- 
itors in the event. 



JOHN NEUMANN, 6’ 5" 

senior on the undefeat- 
ed (25 and 0) Overton 
High basketball team 
in Memphis, raised his 
scoring average from 
20. 1 as a sophomore to 
26.6 as a junior to 36 
this season. He got 33 
in a 57-52 win over 
Carver to avenge five 
losses last season. 



BRAD ROUTSON bet- 
tered the national fresh- 
man record in the 
1,000-yard freestyle by 
9.8 seconds with a 
9:51.6 clocking, then 
won the 500 free in 
4 49.9 as the Ohio State 
freshman swimming 
team upset the Indi- 
ana freshmen 73-50 at 
Columbus. 



ROBERT X. BUHL of 

Portland, Ore. is the 
first marine to get a per- 
fect score on the Corps 
physical-readiness test. 
In succession, he did 41 
squat thrusts in a min- 
ute. 61 leg lifts in two 
minutes, jumped 29*. 
climbed a 20' rope in 
seven seconds and ran 
3 miles in 18:00. 



HOWARD TORGERSEN 

won the World's Origi- 
nal Ice Fishing Contest, 
part of the St. Paul 
Winter Carnival, at 
White Bear Lake, 
Minn., catching a 5'/i- 
pound northern pike. 
His mother and an un- 
cle had previously won 
the contest, which at- 
tracted 1,500 anglers. 








ED KOZLOWSKI. a 

I 74-avcragc bowler 
from Staten Island. 
N.Y., substituted for 
his wife in a mixed- 
bowling league and 
rolled a 300 in the first 
game of a 675 series. 
Said Kozlowski, "I was 
so excited, I almost for- 
got I still had to bowl 
two more games." 
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HARNESS RACING— 

Highstepping trotters 
at Goshen- 
app 36" x 14" 


CREW- 

on the Severn River- 
app. 27" x 20" 


SKIING- 

m the 

Sangre de Crlsfo Mountains. 

Taos. N M, 
-app. 27" x 20" 


SPORTS CAR RACING- 

The start of 

the 24-hour race 
at Le Mans- 


POSTERS 


FROM THE PAGES OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PLAYROOM . . . DORM ROOM ... BAR 


If you’re looking for “instant atmos- 
phere’’ for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar, these 
handsome full-color enlargements — 
straight from the pages of SI -are made 
to order for the job. They need no fram- 
ing to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 


poster-stock. All will be shipped in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And please note that the generous 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surprise twist besides. Just $3 for any 
three; $5 for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 


Sports Illustrated 

Please send me the posters I’ve checked below 
at 3 for $3; 7 for $5. 

Football Painting Harness Racing Crew 

Skiing America’s Cup Race 

Sports Car Racing Golf 


'Note: The minimum order acceptable is 3 
posters. Additional posters cost $1.25 
each unless you order 7 for just $5. 
Price includes postage and handling. 



Box 999, New York, N. Y. 10020 

I enclose % in □ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 


address. 


stall 







Can you 
honestly 

conducted 

wash your 
hands of his 
future? 


If you can, forget about Hull House. 

Hull House is dedicated to the idea that each human life 
has worth and dignity, and that people born to poverty and 
despair deserve the chance to work themselves out of it. 

Since our founding by Jane Addams in 1889, we’ve 
conducted our own war on poverty. 

Faces change, accents change. New ethnic 
groups emerge, needing jobs, decent housing, 
education, hope. The problem remains. 

Today, more help is needed than ever 
before, and more money. 

You can contribute— if you will. We welcome any donation, 
large or small, just as we welcome anyone in need of help. 


Support Hull House 

Send contributions to: Hull House Association, 3212 
North Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60657. Free booklet 
explaining our activities in depth upon request. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PUBLIC DEFENDERS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the illuminating 
article regarding Victor John Yannacone Jr. 
and the Environmental Defense Fund (All 
He Wants to Save Is the World, Feb. 3). 
Some of us are well aware of the battle by 
this stouthearted group against the use of a 
pesticide similar to DDT in Michigan. Thank 
God for such people. Without these bril- 
liant, aggressive activists we would not be 
making much progress against pollution, in- 
cluding hard pesticides. 

I also want to commend you very strong- 
ly for your article The Nukes Are in Hot 
Water (Jan. 20) by Robert H. Boyle. Many 
of us in Michigan are greatly worried about 
potential thermal pollution in the Great 
Lakes as, we understand, a number of nu- 
clear power plants are in the planning stages. 
A year or so ago you had a very wonderful 
article on our ecology, and I recall that 
you suggested a Department of Natural Re- 
sources in our government ( How to Stop 
the Pillage of America, Dec. II, 1967). 

Please keep up the good work. Your fine 
magazine is must reading for all conser- 
vationists, naturalists and ecologists, as well 
as sportsmen generally. 

A. Warren Woughter 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Vic Yannacone is a man who expresses 
views of conservation identical to mine in a 
powerful way. You may want to inform 
him that there is at least one other person 
who wouldn't mind cracking a few skulls 
for the sake of a healthy environment. 

Just yesterday, after I had organized a 
small conservation group among several 
friends, one of the members and I went 
down to a local plant and collected sam- 
ples of the effluence that was pouring di- 
rectly into the river. One pipe was gushing 
hot water into the river at the rate of ap- 
proximately 200 gallons per minute, while 
another outlet was running a fatty, dark 
gray pollutant that was almost wholly 
opaque in nature. This flowed at a rate of 
approximately 100 gallons per hour. We 
wouldn't mind a little advice on how to 
start "shoving back," either. 

I certainly wish Mr. Yannacone success 
in his future battles to keep America a fit 
place to live in. Also, I was greatly de- 
lighted, to say the least, when I read your 
article Let There Be Steam in the same is- 
sue. That somebody is actually developing 
a steam car with the idea of fighting air pol- 
lution gives me no small amount of plea- 
sure. It seems possible that someday all 
Americans will be thankful, with every 
breath of clean air they take, that a man by 


the name of Bill Lear was taken from the 
brink of death. 

Leonard Lang 

Hutchinson, Minn. 

Sirs: 

Contrary to Vic Yannacone’s advice I am 
writing one last “letter to the editor" to com- 
mend Sports Illustrated for being the first 
to print in a popular magazine that we have 
a right, possibly Constitutional, to breathe 
clean air and receive full benefit of our nat- 
ural heritage. 

More articles like this will awaken the 
American sportsmen and their contacts to 
the “effluent of the affluent" and to their 
rights to a clean America for themselves 
and their progeny. 

Michael E. Vossen 

St. Paul 
Sirs: 

Hearty congratulations on the Gilbert Ro- 
gin and Robert Boyle articles. You are there- 
by spearheading a fight against further pol- 
lution, which is long overdue. They arc both 
dandy articles and should prove most help- 
ful to all conservationists, who often seem 
to be waging a one-sided battle. 

W. Douglas Burden 

Charlotte, Vt. 

BIG EXPECTATIONS 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate you on the 
great job Joe Jares has done on the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara (A Simply Dandy Sib- 
ling Rivalry, Feb. 10). I am sure that many 
of the other students at the university share 
this same opinion. 

Mr. Jares not only presented an excellent 
defense of our fine team against Ronald 
Green's comment in the Charlotte News but 
he presented all Sports Illustrated readers 
with an interesting and unbiased commen- 
tary on what makes our quintet rank third 
nationally. His article should be added to 
the many other Sports Illustrated greats. 

The SCU students are anxiously awaiting 
the NCAA West Rcgionals in Los Angeles. 
Many arc optimistic about the big game 
with UCLA. As Jares said, the Jets beat 
the Colts, so it might be said that the Bron- 
cos beat the Bruins. 

Steven A. Lapham 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the recognition, but your cov- 
erage leads those unfamiliar with California 
to believe that Santa Clara is no more than 
a rural hamlet. You point out the unknown 
towns of Los Altos, Los Gatos and Mil- 
pitas but fail to mention that Santa Clara 


is rightfully recognized as a city and part 
of a vast megalopolis known as the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. 

Coach Garibaldi's friendliness with the 
gas station attendant epitomizes the small- 
town atmosphere. How about the 379 bars 
and nightclubs within the limits of the San 
Jose-Santa Clara twin cities? Day life, night 
life, student life here in Santa Clara arc all 
superb. This place is happiness in a big 
way. 

Don Odermanni 

San Jose, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I feel compelled to comment on a state- 
ment from your article that “Santa Clara 
stepped way down in class to swat such mos- 
quitoes as UC Davis. . . ." This year the 
Cal Aggies have easily beaten St. Mary's, 
which happens to be in the middle of Santa 
Clara’s league, the WCAC. We are also well 
on the way to our third straight champi- 
onship in a league that includes San Fran- 
cisco Stale, the only team to lead Santa 
Clara at halftime this season. I just wanted 
to point this out so that when the Aggies 
win the NCAA "Small Mosquito" Division 
this year, you won’t be too surprised. 

Dave Crawford 

Davis. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your excellent article on 
the Lamar Tech Cardinals (Lamar May Be 
Little, But It Sure Isn't Minor, Feb. 3). The 
small colleges, like Lamar, get very little 
publicity, and Sports Illustrated is the 
only magazine that brings attention to them. 

I'm sure that if everyone could have seen 
the Lamar Tech Cardinals play the Hous- 
ton Cougars they would realize why Lamar 
deserves recognition. Thank you for put- 
ting Beaumont on the map. 

Rick Sanders 

Bridge City, Texas 

ONE FOOT ON THE GROUND 

Sirs: 

Your article on High Jumper Dick Fos- 
bury (Being Backward Gets Results, Feb. 
10) brought to mind a subject that is a fa- 
vorite of a guy I used to work with. He con- 
tended the high-jump record really belonged 
to a Gymnast Dick Browning, who tum- 
bled over a bar at some unbelievable height 
a few years ago. 

Apparently track purists felt there was 
something illegal about Browning's style. 
As a matter of fact, Browning's feat es- 
caped my attention completely. But my 
friend claims it happened and points to a 
notation in the Guinness Book of World Rec- 
ords to support his claim. My question is: 

continued 
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Pick your player! They both play 
Shakespeare clubs and balls. 


Fiberglass, steel, liquid or aluminum centered 
golf balls and new solid goll balls. We manufacture 
goll balls for pros and duffers. If you want a real 
choice m quality clubs and balls, choose Shakespeare. 



CHANGE 



If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Rates: Continental US: 1 year/$9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
I yr/SlO. All Military Personnel: I yr/$6. All 
other: 1 yr/$14. 


19TH HOLE continued 


Just what arc 
ing style? 

Pittsburgh 


the restrictions on high-jump* 
Jack Major 


• AAU rules state that the high jumper 
must take off from one foot. Dickie 
Browning, who somersaulted backward 
over a bar 7' 6" high in 1954, used a two- 
foot takeoff. The Guinness Book of World 
Records cites Browning as “the greatest 
tumbler of all time” and lists, as part of 
his high tumbling gymnastic routine, a 
backward handspring, backward som- 
ersault with half twist and double back- 
ward somersault. — ED. 


CROWNS AND HELMETS 

Sirs: 

Docs your Mr. Mulvoy realize he is put- 
ting his neck in the same noose as your writ- 
er did last year by saying that Boston will 
end Montreal's reign and form the next dy- 
nasty in hockey ( Bobby Orr & the Animals, 
Feb. 3)7 There are only two teams in hock- 
ey that can win the Stanley Cup, and they 
are both from Canada. American teams win 
the cup about as often as Montreal chang- 
es coaches — once in the last 1 3 years. 

The Canadian teams don’t have players 
who have long thick sideburns or wear bell- 
bottom pants. Their players hardly ever win 
scoring championships or fill up the All- 
Star team. In fact, Mr. Mulvoy might not 
recognize some of their names. But, funny 
thing, they always have the Stanley Cup. 

So, Mr. Mulvoy should not become con- 
fused. If he wants to write about a col- 
lection of characters, then he just did. But, 
if he wants to pick a winning team, he must 
take his choice: Montreal or Toronto. 

Peter McGregor 

Waterloo, Ontario 


Sirs: 

While I enjoyed Mark Mulvoy 's article 
on the Bruins, there was one statement he 
made that should not be passed over with- 
out comment. According to Mr. Mulvoy, 
Bruin fans do not tolerate “tim'd players” 
and "particularly dislike players who wear 
helmets." Presumably, then, if a player wears 
a helmet he is especially timid. What’s that 
make a player who wears shoulder pads? 
Why should the young players coming along 
be given the idea there is something timid 
about wearing a helmet? 

I've been a Bruin fan for years but I'm 
no admirer of Boston fans or their stan- 
dards. If last year's fatality had been an 
Orr or an Esposito, instead of Bill Mas- 
terton, perhaps the attitude in Boston would 
be different. 

Most players admit helmets should be 
worn but say they can't get used to them. 
Yet they get used to wearing other pro- 
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tective equipment: shin guards, elbow pads, 
shoulder pads and the like. Why not a 
helmet? 

If a player doesn’t want to wear a hel- 
met, that's his business, but let's not glo- 
rify his stupidity by confusing it with bravery. 

C. H. Moulton 

Canton, Conn 

ONE EXAMPLE 

Sirs: 

Your Jan. 20 Scorecard item entitled 
"Hogwash” hit very close to home for us. 
Our son, a student athlete at a western uni- 
versity on a football scholarship, was 
dropped during final exams of the fall quar- 
ter because he “didn't grow” to the coach's 
expectations. He was one of a number 
dropped from scholarship without being 
given a chance to compete. 

As individuals we can do only so much 
alone. But after reading your sympathetic 
article, we thought maybe the support of 
your magazine would help. At present, we 
have contacted the NCAA requesting an 
investigation of this matter. So far the uni- 
versity has failed to inform us of the ter- 
mination, not to mention a legitimate rea- 
son for its action. 

We not only seek to aid our son’s 
cause but hope to prevent further abuse 
of all sincere athletes, especially boys who 
have proven to be good students, athletes 
and citizens and not tall clowns just get- 
ting by. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Madigan 
D aly City, Calif. 

NOISE 

Sirs: 

Garry Valk's Letter From the Publisher 
in the Jan. 27 issue commenting on Frank 
Deford's football story, The Year of the 
Great Fan Draft, was a timely one. I had 
just begun to gather some material for a pos- 
sible story on this subject, and the tentative 
title is Let's Kill the Color. The television 
networks could save a good deal of money 
by just letting us fans watch the game and 
seeing to it that TV Guide or the daily pa- 
pers carried a numbered roster, as a good 
many of them do. 

1 have a different halftime procedure from 
Frank Deford's: I turn off all the sound 
and, after noting the time carefully, get up 
and take a walk. This not only eliminates 
the annoyance of the announcer and the 
color men, but it also saves me from hav- 
ing to listen to those blaring commercials 
and the halftime shows and interviews. As 
for the game itself, all I need is an oc- 
casional look at the clock; I can count the 
downs. I've been doing it for 50 years, even 
before there were any TV announcers or 
P.A. systems. 

Frank C. McManus 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 




Can Head & Shoulders 
A stop dandruff? 


Can Wilt Chamberlain stuff? 


In the past eight seasons, 
"The Stilt" has stuffed it, 
swished it, dunked it and hit 
for a record total of 23,332 
points. He’s toppled long- 
standing marks right and 
left, coming up with most 
points per single game 
(100); most points in one 
season (4,029 in ’61-’62), 
and rebounds per game (55). 

During that time, Head & 
Shoulders has been breaking 
y-' « dandruff records, too. It’s 
f become the country's 

leading shampoo, and the 
favorite of millions of men 
who’ve made it their onl y 
shampoo. Head & Shoulders. 
f 4 Leaves your hair clean, neat 
/ V and easy to comb. And keeps 
dandruff from fouling you out. 
I Get with a winner. 

Head & Shoulders. The 
. Chamberlain of shampoos. 
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Never forgets. . . Never quits. . . 

Viceroy's 
good taste 
never quits, 
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